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Neligious Communications. 


WEMOIR OF BOSSUET, BISHOP OF 
MEAUX. 
(Continued from p. 207.) 
Ir is difficult to fix the precise 
period at which the acquaintance of 
Rossuet and Fenelon commenced ; 
jut this occurrence probably took 
ylace some time before the year 
1680. The Marquis de Fenelon, 
when about to introduce his young 
nephew to some of the most distin- 
mished characters of the age, was 
not likely to overlook a man, such as 
the Bishop of Meaux, who stood in 
ihe first rank of eminence, both for 
noral and intellectual endowments. 
There was a great disparity in their 
wes, Fenelon being the younger by 
more than twenty years: yet he 
oon attached himself to Bossuet 
vith marked preference ; so much 
0, it appears, as to excite something 
ike jealously in the mind of Harlai, 
\rchbishop of Paris, who had con- 
vived a strong friendship for the 
voung Abbe, and treated him with 
the most flattering attention. Bos- 
suet, likewise, seems to have been 
fully sensible of the merits of Fene- 
ion. He received him, at all times, 
with marked kindness and esteem, 
ondescending to advise and direct 
him in his studies, and evinced a 
onecern for his improvement that 
was at once respectful and paternal. 
he lovely disposition of Fenelom 
was a magnet which powerfully at- 
iracted every object that surrounded 
him, within a certain distance ; and 
the penetrating judgment of Bossuet 
could not fail to discover in him that 
classical purity of taste, that ele- 
gant sprightliness of imagination, 
that sublimity of poetical genius, 
and that warmth and elevation of 
Cuaist. Osserv. No. 257. 


moral principle which shine forth 
with so much taste in his Telema- 
chus, and render that production, 
notwithstanding its occasional  te- 
diousness, always attractive and pro- 
fitable to the youthful reader. Bos- 
suet seems, however, not to have 
formed a sufficiently accurate opi- 
nion of his young friend’s cliaracter, 
with regard to some other particu- 
lars. 

Bausset, in his life of Fenelon, 
relates, that both these eminent men 
were permitted to deliver a sermon 
in public, at the early age of fif- 
teen; and that both performances 
were attended with great success. 
If this story respecting Fenelon 
reached the ears of the Bishop of 
Meaux, as it probably did, he must 
have been forcibly struck with the 
coincidence, and must have per- 
ceived in the young Abbe one who 
was likely to prove a dangerous rival 
in talents and celebrity. 

The connexion, thus formed be- 
tween these two illustrious charac- 
ters, rapidly grew up into intimacy, 
notwithstanding the great difference 
of their ages, and lasted for several 
years, apparently without the smal- 
lest abatement of friendship on 
either side. Fenelon was gaining 
continually fresh stores of knowledge 
and mental improvement from his 


familiar intercourse with Bossuet ; 


and Bossuet, we would hope, was 
acquiring, not only profit and de- 
light from the conversation, but spi- 
ritual edification from the temper 
and manners, of Fenelon. Hesome- 
times sought a retreat from the 
bustle of public life, at his country 
house at Germigny ; and thither his 
young friend was invited to accom- 
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pany him to enjoy, in the best 
sense, “ the feast of reason, and the 
flow of soul.” 

After the cruel revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, Louis the XIV. was 
advised to dispatch a certain number 
of missionary pastors into those 
provinces of the kingdom which 
most abounded with Protestants ; 
and which were now left, through 
the operation of that decree, “ as 
sheep having no shepherd.” The 
business of these “home mission- 
aries’ was both to confirm the faith 
of those who had returned into the 
bosom of the Romish church, and to 
exert themselves in bringing over 
others to asimilar conformity. Upon 
this occasion, Bossuet advised the 
king to employ Fenelon in the mis- 
sions of Poitou and Saintonge. In 
so doing, he laid the foundation of 
his friend’s promotion in the church, 
little foreseeing that the period 
would arrive, when he would labour, 
with all his might, to discredit and 
degrade the very individual whom 
he now cherished with the highest 
sentiments of admiration, and the 
warmest feelings of regard. 

In 1689, Fenelon became pre- 
ceptor to the grandson of Louis 
XIV. under the Duke of Beauvil- 
liers, who was governor to the young 
prince. This event drew a letter 
from Bossuet, addressed to the 
Marchioness of Laval, in which he 
speaks of his friend’s appointment 
in terms of the highest encomium, 
with reference both to his splendid 
talents, and his unobtrusive mo- 
desty. It is well known what a 
surprising change the discipline of 
Fenelon produced in the temper and 
manners of his pupil, the Duke of 
Burgundy, independently of the ge- 
neral success of his education with 
regard to knowledge and_ literary 
attaininents. Bossuet, after ob- 
tailing a private in terview with the 
prince, expressed his admiration of 

the united talents and industry of 
the preceptor. This testimony, 
however, appears to have been given 
with some little reluctance, and to 
have been in some degree extorted 








from him by the force of ocula 
demonstration. 


had been highly and deservedly ex. 
tolled ; but, for want of a subject 
of equal promise to work upon, 
they were certainly not followed 
by those signal and_ striking resul;, 
which attended the education of the 
younger prince. Admiring, as | 
own I do, the general character 9; 
this great man, I am far from wish. 
ing to treat his failings with undy 
severity. But it seems not impro. 
bable that a lurking jealously of the 
growing reputation of Fenelon mighi, 
even at this time, have begun 1) 
disturb that unrufiled stream of trap. 
quil happiness which had _ long dis. 
tinguished their friendly intercourse, 
Fenelon had been hitherto a sub. 
missive disciple. He was now, 
without at all intending it, springing 
up into something of the nature of 
rival. 

We now come to the affair oi 
Mad. Guyon, a brief account of which 
may be necessary to refresh the mem 
ory of the reader. 

This lady was born in 1648, of 
respectable family, in Montargis 
She was married when very youny, 
and was left a widow at the age 0 
twenty-eight years. Her early lil 
had been distinguished by sentiments 
of unfeigned piety and an elevated 
spirit of devotion. But even piety 
will take, in some measure, its cast 
and direction from the characteris- 
tic qualities of the recipient. Fancy 
greatly prevailed over, or rather 
excluded judgment in, the mental 
constitution of Mad. Guyon ; and 
her sprightliness of imagination was 
combined with great warmth and 
tenderness of heart. These cir 
cumstances united gave to hier 
religious sentiments and practice a 
character of mysticism and abstrac- 
tion which appears neither recom- 
mended by the precepts of Scrip- 
ture, nor suitable to the present 
condition of human nature. She 
chose for her spiritual director 4 
person of the name of La Combe, @ 

member of the religious order 0! 


His own methods. 
in the tuition of the elder dauphin, 
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Barnalites, or regular Clerks of St. 
Paul. She had met with him in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva, whi- 
ther she had retired, by the invitation 
of M. D’Arenthon, the _ titular bi- 
shop of that place. This bishop 
had been struck with her piety and 
indifilerence to the world; but he 
afterwards found it necessary to 
withdraw his confidence and pro- 
tection, in consequence of her en- 
thusiastic and irregular proceedings. 
She appears to have been misled 
hy the idea that she was destined 
to discharge some extraordinary 
ministry. She held frequent con- 
lerences with piously disposed per- 
sons of both sexes in her neigh- 
hourhood, labouring with much zeal 
to bring them over to her particular 
views respecting the nature of true 
and acceptable devotion. This she 
certainly made to consist, far too 
exclusively, in the musings of soli- 
tude ; in the raptures of silent con- 
templation ; in a_ total abstraction 
of the thonghts from external ob- 
jects ; and in such a seraphic love 
of God as bears reference only to 
Himself and his perfections, with- 
out being at all mixed up with mo. 
tives of self-love, or personal con- 
siderations of hope and fear. In 
consequence of some mutual dis- 
contents, she separated from the 
community at Geneva, and followed 
La Combe to Thonon. She after- 
wards visited Grenoble, where she 
held public disputations. The car- 
dinal le Camas, bishop of that city, 
disapproving of her doctrines, oblig- 
ed her to quit his diocese. About 
this time, she published two trea- 
tises in support of her opinions ; one, 
“Le Moyen court et tres facile pour 
faire Oraison ;” the other “ Expli- 
cation mystique du Cantique des 
Cantiques.” She returned to Paris 
in 1687 3 and, still persisting in the 
propagation of her principles, with- 
out any abatement of zeal, or dread 
of consequences, she was silenced 
by Harlai, the archbishop, who pro- 
cured an order from the king to con- 
line her in a convent. She found 
means, however, to gain the car 
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Madame de Maintenon; and, 
‘osbeah her influence speedily ob- 
tained a release. Under such pro- 
tection she was emboldened to 
visit Versailles, and there became 
acquainted with the Abbe Fenelon, 
at that time preceptor to the Duke 
of Burgundy. Fenelon was very far 
from giving credit to the visions and 
revelations, in which the too eleva- 
ted imagination of Mad. Guyon had 
indulged. He was possessed of too 
much discernment and too much 
manly vigour of understanding for 
this; but the character of Mad. 
Guyon unquestionably assailed him 
in the point where he was most 
likely to yield. He was charmed 
with the sprightlness of her con- 
versation:; he was delighted and 
edified with her piety ; he had heard 
much of her charities and the excel- 
lence of her morals 3 and the kind- 
ness of his temper probably led him 
to regard her as the object of an 
unjust and unsparing persecution. 
Her error consisted in some mis- 
taken and extravagant notions con- 
cerning a principle which lies at the 
foundation of all true religion, and 
without which all pretensions to 


scriptural godliness are vain. Ilex 
real piety, though mixed with 
much that was enthusiastic, could 
not fail of proving attractive to 
such a mind as Fenelon’s ; a 
mind of warm and elevated de- 
votion. Drawn towards Madame 


Guyon by this partial resemblance 
of character, he seems to have been 
somewhat taken by surprise, and to 
have abandoned himself too incau- 
tiously to the influence of his pre- 
sent feelings. He appears to have 
drunk too deeply of her peculiar 
sentiments ; but even supposing him 
not to have erred in this particular, 
still he was not sufficiently attentive 
to guard himself against the impu- 
tation of encouraging her visions, 


revelations, and singular proceed- 
ings, of which his sober judgment 


certainly could not approve. Mad. 
Guyon was not a little proud of her 
new disciple, and is said to have 
called him her son. She was soon 
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however, to be again under a cloud. 
Mad. de Maintenon withdrew her 
countenance, urged by the represen- 
tations of several eminent ecclesias- 
tics, and by her knowledge of the 
king’s aversion to novelties in reli- 
gion. Under these circumstances, 
Fenelon advised his friend to seek 
counsel of Bossuet, then considered 
almost in the light of an acknow- 
ledged umpire of controversy in the 
Gallican church. She complied with 
this recommendation, yielded to the 
decision of the Bishop of Meaux, 
and went so far as to surrender her 
works into his hands, to be exa- 
mined and revised at his discretion. 
Bossuet devoted much time to the 
examination of her writings. In 
January i694, he had a long dis- 
course with her, for the purpose of 
rectifying what he conceived to be 
her erroneous notions ; and recom- 
mended her to live in retirement in 
the country, without setting herself 
up as a public teacher of religion. 
It appears that, for a season, she 
complied with his advice. She 
could not, however, long remain in 
silence. Irritated by some false re- 
ports concerning herself, she wrote 
to Mad. de Maintenon, requesting 
that a committee might be appoint- 
ed to judge of her doctrine and her 
conduct. By her own desire, M. 
de Noailles, bishop of Chalons, and 
M. Tronson, were associated with 
Bossuet for the proposed investiga- 
tion. Inthe mean time, the friends 
of Fenelon used all their endeavours 
to detach him from her cause, but 
without success. The conferences 
were held at Issy, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris; and, while the in- 
vestigation was pending, Madame 
Guyon lived in retirement at Meaux. 
During this period, in Feb. 1695, 
Fenelon was appointed to the arch- 
bishopric of Cambrai; when it was 
judged proper by Mad. de Main- 
tenon, that he should be called to 
assist at the conferences concerning 
Mad. Guyon. Upon this occasion, 
he was treated by Bossuet with a 
marked neglect; but he at length 
joined the three other commissaries 
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in signing the thirty-four articles, 
agreed upon at Issy, in March 1695, 
This, to be sure, was rather sur- 
prising, considering Fenelon’s pro- 
fessed sentiments on the disputed 
points, though he afterwards justi- 
fied his conduct to the satisfaction 
of many of his friends. Mad. Guyon 
was induced to sign a sort of recan- 
tation of some of her opinions, and 
promised to live in quiet and retive- 
ment. ‘That promise, however, she 
broke ; in consequence of which she 
was seized by order of Lewis, and 
closely imprisoned at Vincennes. 
It was a harsh and cruel proceeding 
to treat as a kind of state prisoner, 
a pious and amiable female, whom 
her worst enemies could only con- 
sider in the light of a visionary, la- 
bouring under some infirmity of in- 
tellect. Fenelon knew that Bos- 
suet had been the secret adviser of 
this measure, and could not but feel 
extremely wounded at his conduct. 
An open breach now ensued.  Bos- 
suet dispatched a notice to the new 
prelate, his old friend, requiring him 
to certify his entire disapprobation 
of the sentiments of Mad. Guyon, 
and his assent to the pastoral in- 
structions which Bossuet had_ re- 
cently published on this subject. 
Fenelon refused compliance witli 
these peremptory orders, and much 
correspondence passed __ between 
them on the subject. The Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai now published 
his * Maximes des Saints ;” a work 
in which he endeavoured to set the 
religious sentiments of his friend in 
the fairest and least exceptionable 
point of light; to purge away the 
dross, and exhibit the gold, of her 
doctrine in a_ pure, unadulterated 
mass. Never before did any vo- 
lume, with such a holy and peaceful 
title, produce such an explosion of 
angry controversy. It was imme- 
diately mentioned to the king as 
containing the most dangerous and 
heretical opinions. The king ap- 
plied to Bossuet for further infor- 
mation; and Bossuet, shamefully* 

* T speak thus strongly, on the suppo- 
sition that Bossuet was in no slight 
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forgetting his past friendship, and 
only consulting his irritated feelings, 
fell on his knees before Lewis, and 
asked pardun for having, till then, 
neglected to acquaint him with the 
pernicious tenets which Fenelon had 
imbibed. He lost no time in pre- 
paring a reply to the “* Maximes des 
Saints 5” and a final appeal was made 
to the decision of Innocent XIL., who 
at that time filled the papal chair. 
The tide now ran strongly against 
Fenelon. Some opinions resembling 
those which his book contained, had 
heen lately condemned at Rome. In 
the affair of Molinos, &c. Bossuet, 


in addition to the high authority of 


his own name, obtained the concur- 
rence of several distinguished pre- 
lates of the Gallican church, and 
shewed the king a protest against the 
obnoxious publication, to which their 
signatures were annexed, together 
with those of many other ecclesiastics 
of rank and influence. Mad. de Main- 
tenon now deserted the man in 
whose company she had once found 
so much improvement and delight. 
The Pere de la Chaise, who was 
confessor to Lewis, and was rather 
friendly to the principles of Fenelon 
on the subject in dispute, was afraid 
to speak much in his behalf; and the 
king wrote to the pope, stating the 
charges brought against the archbish- 


op, and urging the supreme pontiff 


to settle the controversy without 
delay. 

A circumstance is related, which, 
while it dees honour to Fenelon, 
helps to account for the facility with 
which the king listened to the mis- 





degree influenced by pique and jealousy 
on this occasion. So far as he really 
sacrificed private feeling for conscience 
sake, and felt it a solemn duty, when of- 
ficially appealed to, to make, though 
with reluctance, the statements which 
inculpated his former friend, he is to be 
pitied and respected rather than blam- 
ed. But I think the attentive reader 
will perceive throughout the whole 
iransaction, especially as we proceed, 
more of the rival or partizan than of 
the reluctant actor in a scene to which 
public duty alone impelled him to take 
an active part. 


i 
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representations of his enemies. Soon 
after he became archbishop of Cam- 
brai, Lewis had some conversa- 
tion with him on the subject of 
state policy. During this interview, 
Fenelon took occasion to extol those 
lofty unyielding principles of mo- 
rality, in the government of nations, 
which he afterwards unfolded with 
so much eloquence in his ‘Telema- 
chus; upon which the king told 
some of his courtiers, that he had 
been conversing with the greatest 
but most romantic genius in France. 


Whatever might be the merit of 


Fenelon’s speculative maxims on the 
subject of government, (and certainly 
they could not be in reality either 
unwise or impolitic for being built 
upon Christian principles) it is cer- 
tain that the policy of Lewis had 
often run counter to the plainest 
dictates of justice and humanity ; 
and Voltaire, who will not be sus- 
pected of any scrupulous regard for 
the interests of virtue, acknowledges 
that the king was fearful lest the 
Duke of Burgundy should imbibe 
from his preceptor opinions of too 
severe a cast; and lest the conduct 
of his successor should one day 
stand forward as a silent. but pow- 
erful, satire on the cruel and un- 
principled ambition, disguised under 
the pretence of martial glory, the 
profligate expenditure, and the taste 
for luxury and voluptuousness, which 
had so strikingly contaminated the 
annals of his own reign. It is cer- 
tain that Lewis, after this conversa- 
tion with Fenelon, was easily brought 
to believe him to be as great an en- 


thusiast in religion as in matters of 


national policy. 

In August, 1697, Fenelon receiv- 
ed a mandate from the king peremp- 
torily forbidding him to go to Rome, 
and requesting him to quit Paris, and 


confine himself to his diocese of 


Cambrai. This was meant as a 
kind of exile and imprisonment ; 
and there is every reason to believe 
that these orders were issued under 
the secret influence of Bossuet. In 
the beginning of the year 10699, his 
name was erased from the list of the 
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royal household, with the king’s own 
hand. 

‘The examination was protracted 
at Rome, during a period of nearly 
This delay was owing 
chiefly to the high reputation of 
Fenelon, and the reluctance of 
Pope Innocent to censure him. At 
length, however, after repeated dis- 
eussion and innumerable delays, 
thirty-seven propositions, selected 
from the * Maximes,” were adjudged, 
by a majority of voices, to be erro- 
neous and reprel iensible 3 and the 
pope's brief, to this efiect, was pro- 
claimed and posted at Rome, on 
the 13th of March, 1609. The 
meek and Pious Archbishop no 
sooner heard of the result than he 
determined to submit to the deci- 
sion of the lioly see. This he did, 
not only without murmuring or hesi- 
tation, but with an air of cheerful, 
unafieeted humility, of which very 
few examples are to be found. Tle 
announced the decree from his own 


two years. 


pulpit at Cambrai, condemned bis 
own book, and desired that none of 
his friends should attempt to justify 
or detend it:—a noble instance of 
candour, modesty, and self-denial, 
which, in Fenelon, sprung assuredly 


from the powerful operation of 
Christian principles. He was doubt- 
less mistaken in yielding such unre- 
served submission to the papal 
sway; but he was not mistaken in 
submitting to what he deemed an 
imperious act of duty, wholly unin- 
tluenced by that common, but odious 
and fatal, pride which will endure 
any thing sooner than the acknow- 
ledgment of an error. 

It is not my intention to examine 
the merits of the controversy res- 
pecting Quietism. Such an inquiry 
would carry me far beyond the allot- 
ted limits of the present memoir, 
as well as involve in it the discus- 
sion of a difficult and intricate sub- 
ject. It will be more to my purpose 
to take a view of the conduct of 
Bossuct, in this most unhappy dis- 
pute. 

He professed, throughout the 
whole of the controversy, to consi- 
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der the question at issue as one of 
the greatest importance, and to be 
actuated, in his opposition to Fene- 
lon, solely by that paramount regard 
for the defence of truth which ought 
to overpower all considerations of 
private friendship. He professed 
this ; nor is it improbable that for a 
time he so far deceived himself as 
really to believe that his motives 
were only pure, upright, and com- 
mendable. But Jet us see whethe: 
this pretence can be at all borne ow 
by the known circumstances of the 
case. 

Had he been influenced solely by 
a love of truth, he would assured!) 
have acted in a very different man- 
ner. In all his conflicts with the 
Protestants, he had spoken and wwrit- 
ten with his characteristic ardour 
indeed, but at the same time with 
an exemplary moderation of senti- 
ment and language. Yet now, when 
he had to contend, not with an open 
enemy, but with one of the dearess 
and most cherished of his friends, he 
betrayed an irritation, a rancour, 
a persevering bitterness of spirit, 
which would have disgraced a man 
devoid of all true principles of re- 
ligion. We behold him hunting 
down his innecent rival with un- 
wearied persecution; disdaining no 
artifice which might contribute to 
his degradation and disgrace 3 out- 
running the zeal of Lewis and the 
holy see; forestalling the infallible 
decision of the pope; accusing even 
Rome herself of needless hesitation 
and delay in giving sentence against 
his adversary : ingeniously garbling 
the publications of that adversary, 
in order to turn them to his purpose ; 
and even violating the secresy of 
private letters, by publishing ex- 
pressions of respect and reverence, 
which Fenelon, in the warmth of 
his heart, had formerly adopted, 
in corresponding with his distin- 
guished friend. We behold the 
very man who had eagerly sought 
to preside at the consecration of the 
Archbishop of Cambrai, afterwards 
denouncing him to the king, begging 
pardon, on : his knees, for not having 
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before revealed his monstrous here- 
sies, and calling him the Montanus 
of a new Priscilla—a fanatic and a 
hypocrite,—the champion of errors 
towards which no mercy or modera- 
tion could be shewn. Even admit- 
ting, for a moment, that Bossuet was 
perfectly orthodox in his view of the 
controverted points, and Fenelon 
perfectly erroneous, is it possible 
that the conduct above described 
could have proceeded from a_ pure 
and simple regard for truth, without 
any mixture of bad feelings, or base 
unworthy motives? The supposi- 
tion cannot possibly be maintained. 
The most expansive charity that 
ever warmed a Christian bosom 
will be slow to admit that such be- 
haviour could spring from right prin- 
ciples or from the fountain of a pure 
mind. 

Bossuet might, perhaps, justify 
his ardour by the apostolic precept 
to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. But 
he should have recollected that the 
victor is not to be crowned, unless 
he strive lawfully ; and it would be 
difficult indeed to reconcile his war- 
fare, in this particular instance, with 
the dictates of common justice and 
humanity ; and far more so with the 
precepts of the Gospel, and the gen- 
uine spirit of Christ’s religion. 
Truth therefore compels us to look 
for another explanation of his con- 
duct; an explanation which affords 
a mournful example of the mighty 
prevalence of human frailty which 
is to be found sometimes even in 
good men. 

Whoever has attentively perused 
the full, and apparently ‘impartial, 
account of this conte st, given in 
Bausset’s life of Fenelon, will find, 
it is to be feared, but little difficulty 


in tracing the origin and progress of 


that bitter spirit which armed the 
Bishop of Meaux against his bro- 
ther prelate and most intimate friend, 
and which seems to have possessed 


him, for the time, with a sort of 


demoniacal infatuation quite at 
variance with all the other pas- 


sages of his life. If Bossuet had 
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entertained any jealousy of Fene- 
lon’s great and rising reputation 
before the commencement of the 
present controversy, it was by no 
means suiticiently strong to induce 
any breach of friendship, or even 


greatly to impair that intimacy by 


which they had been long endeared 
toeach other. Still he could never 
forget the extent of his own influence 
and abilities. He could never for- 
get that he was almost the ac- 
knowledged arbiter of disputes in 
the Gallican church, or that he was 
older by more than twenty years 
than the individual whom he saw 
fast rising into notice, and who was 
the delight of all who knew him. 
Under these circumstances, he 
doubtless expected that, how much 
soever Fenelon might be exalted, 
he should still retain, by many de- 
grees, the upper place. It would ap- 
pear, from his eagerness to be the 
consecrator of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, that he did not suppose the 
new rank of his friend would at all 
operate to stand in the way of his 
own paramount dominion. The ad- 
vice which Fenelon gave to Mad. 
Guyon, to submit herself to his wis- 
dom and instructions, must have 
rather tended to confirm this opinion. 
It is probable however, that he no 
sooner observed Fenelon to be in- 
clined to views similar to those of 
that lady, and strongly disposed to 
become her protector, than he felt 
angry and = alarmed. Even this 
looked something like a tendency 
to rebellion on the part of his friend. 
Stull he seems to have expected 
that Fenclon would not venture to 


.withstand his decision when fully 


and finally expressed. Proportion- 
ably great, therefore, were his anget 
and disappointment, when he found 
his peremptory orders and instruc- 
tions met by a mild but firm refusal 
on the part of the Archbishop. From 
this moment a thoroughly bad spirit 
took possession of his heart. He 
had reigned long, and could “ bear 
no brother near the throne.” That 
Fenelon should oppose him was 
a thing not to be endured. His 
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publication of the * Maximes des 
Saints,” filled up the measure of the 
offence. Much correspondence en- 
sued between them, conducted with 
admirable temper on the part of 
Fenelon, but growing more and 
more bitter, on the part of Bossuet, 
every day. The appeal to Rome, 
which the latter reckoned upon as a 
certain and speedy triumph, for a 
long time disappointed his expec- 
tations. Pope Innocent was in no 
such violent hurry to decide. Fene- 
lonhad friends at Rome, as well as 
at Paris. He began to be looked 
upon with pity, as a persecuted man, 
even by many who dissented from 
his opinions. He continually pub- 
lished answers, in vindication of his 
conduct, to the bitter reproaches 
and misrepresentations of his op- 
ponent ; and every successive letter 
only served to heighten the general 
admiration for his character, and to 
lower the credit of the Bishop of 
Meaux. In these letters he dis- 
played a promptitude of reply, a 
facility of composition, a force and 
dexterity of reasoning, and a calm 
consciousness of rectitude, accom- 
panied with a spirit of unfeigned 
humility, which captivated the pub- 
lic mind, and actually threw Bos- 
suet, with all his vast abilities, 
somewhat into the shade. This 
increased his fury. The evil spirit 
within him, seems now to have 
leagued with seven other spirits still 
more malevolent. He urged the 
Abbe, his nephew, who was his 
representative at Rome, and if pos- 
sible, still more bitter than himself 
against Fenelon, to use all means 
to forward the condemnation of the 
vbnoxious treatise. In short, dis- 
appointed pride, and growing jea- 
lousy, a passion cruel as the grave, 
appear to have been the main 
springs of his conduct throughout 
this lamentable contest. In saying 
this, I mean not to call in question 
the sincerity of his doctrinal opi- 
nions. He no doubt thought the 
views of Mad. Guyon both erro- 
neous and pernicious: and he con- 
sidered Fenelon to be at once her ” 
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disciple and her champion. But 
that his zeal, for what he conceived 
to be the truth, was polluted, in 
the present instance, with a most 
disgusting mixture of wounded 
pride, passion, envy, and malignity, 
can only be denied, I should ima- 
gine, by those who are resolved to 
shut their eyes against the plain 
evidence of indisputable facts. 
The conduct of Fenelon upon 
this occasion forms in most respects 
a beautiful contrast to that of Bos- 
suet. Bossuet, with all his pene- 
tration, seems not to have been fully 
aware of the various opposite vir- 
tues which met together in the char- 
acter of this extraordinary man. A 
greater completeness of character, in 
points of moral excellence, was per- 
haps never found in a_ human 
being. With all the suavity and 
urbanity of a finished gentleman, 
and allthe meek and humble vir- 
tues of an exalted Christian, Fene- 
lon possessed a firmness of spirit, a 
self-respect, a dignity and indepen- 
dence of mind, which only wanted 
a proper opportunity in order to be 
displayed to the highest advantage. 
That opportunity had now arrived. 
In his correspondence with Bossuet 
on the subject of their quarrel, the 
humility of the Christian is admi- 
rably combined with the dignified 
resolution of a man resolved to 
assert his fair and equitable rights, 
and prepared to defend his characte: 
against every unjust aggression. 
His tone is always calm, alway 
modest, yet always manly. His 
style is forcible, and sometimes 
pointed, but without any mixture 
of angry or illiberal sarcasm. His 
expressions are indeed occasionally 
severe; but a certain degree ot 
severity was called for; or, to sa\ 
the least, was very excusable, iu 
reply to such reproaches and accusa- 
tions as he had to encounter. Bos- 
suet seems to have been a little 
disconcerted and surprised. He 
had no idea of the spirit of the man. 
He had long known him as an 
agreeable and edifying companion 3 
but, till now, he had never known 
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him as an opponent. Notwith- 
standing the eventful triumph of 
his cause at Rome, his victory was 
very dearly purchased, and very 
hardly won. In_ short, Fenelon 
made himself universally respect- 
ed, on the score of Christian feeling 
and conduct. He might be partly 
wrong in his opinions. Some of 
his sentiments might be open to 
objection, and some of his expres- 
sions liable to abuse. But posterity 
has done justice to his motives and 
principles ; and, throughout the 
whole of this trying contest, not a 
stain appears to rest upon his moral 
character. 

So terminated this bellum plus- 
quam civile—this more than civil 
discord between two men who had 
long lived together in the closest 
and most brotherly intercourse. It 
brought disgrace upon religion, and 
grief to every pious and charitable 
mind; but Bossuet, I am afraid, 
must bear the whole weight of this 
burden. 

It was hardly possible that so 
wide a breach should be completely 
repaired in the present world. The 
flame of mutual animosity subsided ; 
but the kindly glow of past friend- 
ship and affection had departed, to 
return no more. There can be no 
doubt but that Fenelon cordially 
forgave his persecutor, though his 
former reverence for him must have 
been materially diminished. Bos- 
suet, also, it is to be hoped, deeply 
repented of his outrageous conduct 
towards the friend of his bosom. 
Peace ensued; but the delights. of 
familiar intercourse, the ease and 
freedom of conversation, the sweet 
repose of mutual confidence, all that 
constitutes the charm of friendship, 
were at an end, Yet let us cha- 
ritably hope that love is now re- 
kindled between these two distin- 
guished characters, with greater pu- 
rity and perfection in that blissful 
world where sorrow and anger are 
alike unknown, and where no rivalry 
exists but what may be implied in 
@ common zeal for uttering the 
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praises and performing the will of 
God. 

One grand lesson to be learned 
from this unhappy dispute is the un- 
certainty of all earthly enjoyments. 
If any temporal good were beyond 
the reach of every enemy but death, 
we might conclude friendship to be 
that blessing. But how often does 
it cool, and almost die away, with 
absence! How often is it gradually 
loosened, or suddenly torn asunder, 
by the wakings of pride, passion, 
and prejudice! Again; if any 
friendship could promise a lasting 
continuance through life, we might 
suppose that which subsisted be- 
tween Fenelon and Bossuet to have 
been a friendship of this descrip- 
tion. But how suddenly and how 
terribly was it dissolved! These 
reflections may well teach us to 
cease from man ; to seck the favour 
and forgiveness of that God who will 
never disappoint the hopes of his 
faithful servants, and to build upon 
that Rock of Salvation which will 
sustain us and stand for ever. 

Let the separation of these two 
distinguished individuals teach us 
also to guard with ever-watchful care 
against the first Advances of wrath- 
ful, envious, and malevolent tem- 
pers. Here is a man of learning, 
prudence, and devotional spirit found 
yielding to these unchristian pro- 
pensities in his. old age, when it 
might have been supposed that years 
had cooled his passions and ma- 
tured his wisdom, and when the 
near prospect of the grave should 
have banished every ambitious and 
revengeful feeling from his bosom. 
This man quarrels with his dearest 
friend, and devotes himself with 
persevering industry to the ruin 
of his reputation ; apparently for- 
getful for a time of past friendship, 
Christian charity, and common jus- 
tice, candour, and _ benevolence. 
This is truly a sad and humiliating 
picture of human nature. May it 
lead us to seek more earnestly that 
grace which alone can subdue the 
unruly wills and affections of sinful 
37 
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men, and bring every irregular pro- 
pensity into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ / 

Prayer and vigilance, in these 
respects, seem more particularly 
needful for Christian divines, espe- 
cially if called to engage in con- 
troversy. What a triumph is afford- 
ed to the irreligious and profane, 
who gladly catch at the merest trifle 
to uphold themselves in their un- 
happy delusions, when they observe 
wars and fightings, arts and strata- 
gems prevailing amongst those who 
ought to be the ministers of truth 
and peace! Theological contro- 
versy, so far as it stands connected 
with the defence and preservation 
of important truth, is not only al- 
lowable, but commendable, and 
sometimes necessary. Controversy, 
however, is one thing, and a con- 
troversial or contentious spirit is 
another. We are indeed exhorted 
to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints ; but let 
us learn to do so, with meekness of 
wisdom ; and let us ever remember, 
in the language of our admirable 
Hooker, that “there will come a 
time when three words, uttered with 
charity and meekness, shall receive 
a far more blessed reward than three 
thousand volumes written with dis- 
dainful sharpness of wit,” even on 
subjects of the highest importance. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLXXIII. 

1 Pet. i. 3.— Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which according to his abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead. 


THE more attentively the bless- 
ings of salvation are examined, the 
greater will they appear. They are 
not like superficial treasures, which 
attract the eye by their glitter, but 
will not bear close invesiigation. 
On the contrary, it is ignorance 
only that makes them ever seem 
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of little moment. In _ themselves 
they are inestimably valuable, and 
include all that mankind can need 
for this world or that which is to 
come. Among the particulars ot 
those distinguished blessings, we 
may enumerate that love of God, dis- 
played in his purposes of grace and 


‘mercy to mankind in Christ Jesus, 


which opened the way for all the 
subsequent blessings of redemption ; 
the accomplishment of this purpose 
of grace in the gift and sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ; the gracious invita- 
tion held out to us in the word of 
God to become partakers of the 
benefit; our actual regeneration oy 
conversion to God ; our justification 
before him freely by faith in his Son; 
our adoption into his family ; our in- 
troduction to a state of reconciliation 
and peace; the privilege of com- 
munion with him; our sanctification 
by his Holy Spirit; and our final 
admission to eternal glory. On the 
present occasion we shall consider 
one particular link in this chain of 
blessings ; namely, that important 
change of character by which we 
become qualified for the enjoyment 
of the heavenly inheritance, being 
“begotten again to a lively hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.” 

In considering this subject, we 
shall first endeavour to describe the 
nature of the regeneration.or new 
birth alluded to in the text; and, 
secondly, point out some circum- 
stances mentioned in the text re- 
specting it. 

First, we are to describe the 
nature of the regeneration or new 
birth alluded to in the text. The 
Christian is there said to be “ begot- 
ten again;” he is endued with a 
new and spiritual life. By nature 
he was dead, separated by sin from 
God, who is the life of the soul; 
insensible to religious objects, and 
incapable of any act of spiritual ex- 
istence. ‘The very life which he 
lived in the world was a state of 
death, as respects every thing holy 
and beyond the grave, gay or inno- 
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cent as it might appear, it was in 
truth the death of “ trespasses and 
sins.”” 

Such is the condition of all men 
before they become partakers of that 
spiritual change of character which 
is called regeneration, a new birth, 
or being begotten again ; and which 
is still further described tous by such 
expressions as, being turned or con- 
verted in soul,—being quickened,— 
being translated from a state of 
darkness into light, and from the 
power of satan unto God. We may 
consider regeneration as including 
that change of character by which, 
through the renewing operation of 
the Holy Spirit, we become inclined 
to do the will of God ; by which, 
being thus inclined, we are further 
fittedto do his will; and by which, 
being both inclined and fitted, we 
actually go on to do his will,—not, 
indeed, perfectly, but with a growing 
zeal, love, and conformity. 

1. Regeneration is that change 
of character by which we become 
inclined to do the will of God. 
Naturally we had no such desire ; 
our will was in opposition to his. 
God commanded us to hate sin, and 
we loved it; God commanded us to 
come out from the world, and we 
cleaved to it ; God commanded us 
to repent, and we were hard-heart- 
ed; God commanded us to believe, 
and we lived in practical infidelity ; 
God commanded us to obey, and we 
were disobedient ; God invited us 
to take his yoke upon us, and to 
come to him through a_ crucified 
Saviour, that we might live, and we- 
declined his gracious offers. We 
would have none of his counsel ; 
we put far from us his reproofs. 
In short, by nature there was in us 
no taste for any thing spiritual or 
holy ; our affections were not set 
upon things above ; we were living 
without God and without hope in the 
world. 

2. But regeneration not only in- 
clines our hearts to obey the will of 
God, but also fits us for so doing. 
Before this change takes place in 
the heart, the sinner can do nothing 
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well-pleasing to God. Not that he 
is destitute of those faculties which 
the Creator requires to be spent in 
his service. No: he cannot urge 
any such excuse as this for his diso- 
bedience : he has an understanding 
capable of learning what is right ; 
a will capable of being turned to 
what is right ; and affections capable 
of being fixed upon what is right. 
Regeneration gives him no new 
faculties ; but it exalts, and turns to 
new objects, those which were al- 
ready possessed : it restores the un- 
derstanding, the will, and the affec- 
tions to their right use and action. 
His want of fitness to serve God 
arose partly from the want of desire 
to serve him; partly from the want 
of knowledge how to serve him ac- 
ceptably ; and partly from the want 
of right motives to serve him. Now, 
in regeneration these deficiencies 
are supplied: the heart is renewed : 
and hence the service of God be- 
comes a delight: love to God and 
faith in the Saviour are implanted 
in the soul ; and thus the individual 
is constrained, not by mere terror, 
but by the best of motives—by 
love, confidence, and gratitude—to 
present himself, soul and body, to 
the service of his gracious Creator— 
his now reconciled God and Father 
in Christ Jesus. Those works which 
once partook of the nature of sin, 
on account of their springing from 
an impenitent and unrenewed heart, 
now become well-pleasing to God, as 
the fruits of Christian, principles, the 
operations of faith, and the labours of 
love. 

3. The soul being thus disposed 
and fitted to serve God, a state of 
regenération further implies—an 
actual commencement of this holy 
obedience. The Christian, being 
made “ partaker of a Divine na- 
ture,” begins to live according to 
his new disposition. Restored in 
some measure in his tastes and in- 
clinations to the likeness of God, 
he begins to seek and to obtain 
conformity to him. The spiritual 
activity which now prevails in his 
soul influences his character, and 
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is seen in his actions. The seed 
sown grows up, and blossoms, and 
brings forth fruit. Whether this 
change of character takes place in 
earlier or maturer years; whether 
it is more gradual or more rapid ; 
whether it occurs in a person of a 
previously moral or immoral char- 
acter ; it is still in every case clear- 
ly seen in its effects. It teaches 
and inclines the subject of it “to 
deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and to live righteously, soberly, and 
godly in the world.” Formerly, as 
St. Paul says in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the understanding was 
darkened, being alienated from the 
lite of God through ignorance, and 
because of the blindness of the 
heart ; but now the former corrupt 
conversation is laid aside ; the spirit 
of the mind is renewed ; there is 
a new creation, in righteousness 
and true holiness ; bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil-speaking, and malice, are put 
away ; and in the place of them are 
seen tenderness of heart, a spirit of 
forgiveness, and all those religious 
and social virtues which the Apos- 
tle goes on to describe throughout 
the remainder of that Epistle. Such 
is the test or character of true re- 
generation of soul. “ He who com- 
mitteth sin, is of the devil;” but 
“ whosoever is born of God, doth 
not commit sin ;” that is, habitually 
and wilfully, or without deep re- 
morse and repentance; nay,, “ he 
cannot thus sin, because he is born 
of God.” 

Secondly. But we shall understand 
more fully the nature of this spiritu- 
al birth, if we consider the circum- 
stances mentioned in the text respect- 
ing it. These circumstances are, 
first, to what we are born—namely, 
* to a lively hope;” and secondly, 
the freedom of this privilege, spring- 
ing wholly from the abundant mercy 
ef God by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

1. We learn to what we are spir- 
itually born—namely, to “a lively 
hope :” the object of which hope is 
explained in the next verse; “ to 
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On 1 Pet. i. 3. [May, 
an inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven.” By nature 
we were “ children of wrath,” and 
the only inheritance which we de- 
served was “ the wages of sin, which 
are death.” But being made sons 
of God by a new and heavenly 
birth, we are also made heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ. 
The extent of this privilege is far 
beyond all earthly conceptions. 
“ Now are we the sons of God; 
but it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” <A state of perfect holi- 
ness and perfect happiness is too 
exalted for human imagination to 
grasp ; but the hope of it is set before 
us in the Gospel ; and it is “a lively 
hope ;” a hope which has respect to 
an everlasting object of delight ; a 
hope which invigorates and purifies 
the soul; a hope which cannot dis- 
appoint us; a hope which, unlike 
the expectations of the worldly man, 
approaches nearest its accomplish- 
ment, when all other hopes are fad- 
ing away in death. 

2. Now, the inestimable privilege 
included in this hope, and in that 
everlasting blessedness of which it is 
the foretaste, flows to us freely from 
the abundant mercy of God, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. We 
had forfeited all hope of eternal glo- 
ry by our sins, and our regeneration 
itself, though it introduces us to this 
state of privilege, and renders us 
meet for its enjoyment, does not by 
any means bestow on us any claim 
of merit. So far from this, it was of 
God’s abundant mercy alone that we 
were begotten to this hope. It was 
for this great love wherewith he lov- 
ed us, eyen when we were dead in 
sins, that we were quickened with 
Christ, and raised with him, and made 
to sit in heavenly places. “ Of his 
own will,” says St. James, “ begat 
he us.” Thus are we taught to trace 
up all our spiritual blessings to that 
great source, the infinite and unmer- 
ited love of God. 

But we had sinned and forfeited 
the Divine favour : the love of God 
therefore took the form of mercy, 
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and flowed to us through the me- 
dium of the atonement of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The Apostle in the text 
particularly specifies his resurrec- 
tion as the source of our new birth 
and lively hope; because it was by 
the resurrection of Christ that the 
seal was set to the work of mercy 
in the redemption of a fallen world. 
He was raised for our justification. 
His sacrifice being perfected, and 
fully available for our pardon, he 
proved himself the Son of God with 
power by his resurrection from the 
dead ; and now that he has ascend- 
ed into heaven he intercedes for 
his people, and sends down the 
Holy Spirit as the author of their 
regeneration, and of every succes- 
sive advancement in their spiritual 
life. 

The means employed for efiect- 
ing our regeneration are not men- 
tioned in the text. We are not, 
however, thence to conclude, that 
this great work is effected by mir- 
acle and without means. On the 
contrary, St. Paul speaks of the 
instrumentality of the ministers of 
Christ for this purpose ; and St. 
James, in a passage nearly parallel 
with the text, mentions the word 
of God as the means: “ Of his own 
will begat he us with the word of 
iruth.” This inspired word is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness. Its use, as_ the 
Psalmist teaches, is to enlighten 
the eyes, to convert the soul, and 
to rejoice the heart. We require 
no new revelation for the purpose 
of effecting this great change in 
our character : what we need is, 
that the truth already declared in 
Scripture should be known, and 
believed, and felt; and that, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, the doc- 
trines and commands therein laid 
down should be sé deeply engraven 
on the soul as to make us think 
and act as persons who really credit 
them ; that we should repent; and 
have faith in the Gospel; and trust 
in the atonement of the Saviour for 
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salvation; and walk in his ways; 
and live to his glory. 

In conclusion, I am anxious to 
impress upon your minds the great 
importance of the subject we have 
been considering. ‘The Apostle, in 
the text, cannot speak of the new 
birth and lively hope of the Chris- 
tian without breaking forth into a 
strain of gratitude and adoration.— 
“ Blessed,” he says, “ be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” for this inestimable gift ! 
Why, then, are so many persons 
careless on the question? Do they 
doubt their need of this renovation 
of character? Or are they ignorant 
of its importance? Or are they 
insensible of the blessings which 
are connected with itr But per- 
haps some one will say, that all that 
was necessary took place in baptism. 
Now, doubtless, Christian baptism 
is an inestimable privilege ; it is an 
outward mark of our willing self- 
dedication to God; a visible sign 
of spiritual regeneration, and a seal 
of the new covenant of grace. A 
person Whose heart was really re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, and who 
had become a willing disciple of 
Christ, would immediately desire, 
in compliance with his Saviour’s 
command, to submit to this initia- 
tory rite, if he had not been already 
visibly admitted to it in his infancy. 
His recourse to this sacrament would 
be a declaration to the world that 
he wished to be considered, with 
whatever reproach the change might 
be attended, as a self-denying dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ ; and he might 
without presumption look for the 
especial grace of the Holy Spirit 
in his humble compliance with this 
divinely appointed institution. But 
though, from these considerations, 
you should be deeply thankful to 
God for your baptismal privileges, 
and endeavour to walk worthy of 
them, you must not blind your eyes 
to the awful fact that baptised per- 
sons, notwithstading their baptism, 
will perish at last unless they have 
that real and spiritual conversion, 
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or renewal of heart, which is neces- 
sary to fit a sinner for the kingdom 
of heaven. It would be a most 
fatal error so to mistake the character 
of your baptismal privileges and 
obligations, as io forget the necessi- 
ty of being actually, as well as in 
name, “new creatures in Christ 
Jesus.” Proceed then to a solemn 
inquiry as to the actual state of your 
hearts and lives. Are you in point 
of fact, living as becomes holy and 
regenerate persons? Is your un- 
derstanding enlightened to know 
God’s law? Is your will inclined 
to obey it? Are your affections 
moulded by the example of Christ, 
and the model of Christianity ? Are 
your desires fixed on God, as your 
eternal portion? Is the Saviour 
vour only source of hope and con- 
solation? Is sin, in all its forms, 
beginning to be mortified in your 
soul? Do the fruits of the Spirit 
begin to abound in your life? Do 
you possess that love to God, and 
to man for God’s sake, which espe- 
cially marks the influence of true 
religion? I do not urge you to 
point out the exact moment of your 
regeneration or conversion, whether 
in baptism or otherwise ; but are 
the fruits of regeneration or con- 
version visible > Nor do I expect 
that you should be able to say that 
no remains of sin continue in your 
heart, and that its influence is never 
to be seen in your conduct. This 
would be a state of perfection which 
even the regenerate do not attain 
in the present world. Nor do I 
imagine for a moment that all fear 
is subdued ; or that every temptation 
has lost its power ; or that the world 
is never found seductive; or that 
the affections keep a cunstant and 
undivided hold upon spiritual ob- 
These are attainments which 
we are to desire; but their full en- 


joyment is rather to be wished for 


than expected in a world of sin and 
imperfection. But thus much at 
least is necessary to shew your sin- 
cerity and the truth of your renewal 
of character, that you ave eagerly 
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pressing on towards the enjoyment of 
these distinguished privileges ; that 
you pray, and strive, and watch for 
their attainment ; and that, as sons 
of God, you prove your exalted 
birth by not resting satisfied with 
any thing short of a constantly pro- 
gressive conformity to his image. 


- 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I rrust the pages of the Chris- 
tian Observer will always be open 
for the defence of our authorised 
version of the holy Scriptures 
against unmerited censure. Such 
is the estimation in which this ver- 
sion has been held by the most 
competent judges, and such the af- 
fection and confidence with which 
it has always been regarded by 
almost every Englishman, that no- 
thing should rashly and unnecessa- 
rily be done to diminish this respect 
and estimation: no censure should 
be uttered against it but on strong 
grounds of reason and sound criti- 
cism. We may safely allow that it 
is not exempt from errors ; that it 
admits in some instances of ma- 
terial improvement ; and that thie 
labours of the Biblical student are 
well bestowed in endeavouring to 
bring it nigher to perfection ; but 
no specific charge of inaccuracy, 
especially of inaccuracy arising 
from the influence of prejudice or 
erroneous opinions,’should be made, 
uuless supported by unimpeachable 
evidence. With these sentiments, 
I beg leave to submit a few remarks 
on a work just published entitled, 
“ Biblical Fragments, by Mary Ann 
Schimmelpenninck,” author of a 
Tour to Alet, &c. It is no pleas- 
ing task to censure a work which 
evidently displays talents, ingenuity, 
and piety, and contains many re- 
marks on the holy Scriptures well 
deserving the attention of every 
Christian ; but in proportion to the 
merits of the work is the danger 
likely to arise for the errors it con- 
tains, and the necessity of guarding 
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the reader against them. Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck’s opinion of the 
Authorised Version is given in the 
following passages :—“ Before we 
enter into this -proof” (that is, that 
all the Psalms relate to Christ,) “ it 
will be necessary to examine, why 
the Psalms have so currently ob- 
tained a mere historical and expe- 
rimental sense, in defiance of the 
uniform tenor of every New-Testa- 
ment quotation. We apprehend it 
to have been chiefly in consequence 
of the very unfortunate manner in 
which the Hebrew titles to the Psalms 
are translated, in our (in most res- 
spects ) excellent version of the Scrip- 
tures. Our Authorised Version was 
published only a few years after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, whose 
reign was the first in which we can 
consider Protestantism as establish- 
ed. We must then make due al- 
lowanée for the Herculean task 
which the translators had to per- 
form, and we must not be astonished 
at some errors. The errors which 
have .been committed, however, in 
translating the titles of the Psalms 
are truly momentous. We do not 
scruple toterm them so ; because they 
all along furnish the reader with a 


false key to their interpretation. 


The translators lraving themselves al- 
ways understood them of the literal, 
instead -of the antitypical, David, 
in order to bear themselves out in 
this misconception, uniformly mis- 
translate the titles, to ascribe the 
Psalm to David, in violation of the 
plainest grammatical rules of He- 
brew. Under the same mistake, they 
insert words of their own coining, 
to which the original gives not the 
least countenance, and affords no 
indication whatever : and, lastly, 
being frequently unable to make 
any sense of the titles so misappre- 
hended, in the literal construction, 
they throw up the task altogether, 
leaving the Hebrew words untrans- 
lated, as they stand, without affixing 
to them any meaning whatever ; 
thus leaving the English reader to 
imagine them the names of persons 
or of places.”—Vol. i. pp. 84—86. 
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Again : “ Our venerable Reform- 
ers do not appear to have possessed 
the true key of spiritual interpre- 
tation, especially as it relates to the 
Psalms. They have therefore con- 
tinually mistranslated the titles, to 
make them fit in with their plan of 
literal interpretation ; and where the 
titles have proved, as is continually 
the case, absolutely intractable to 
their views, they have left in the 
Hebrew words untranslated, as 
though they were proper names.” — 
Vol. i. p. 106. 

These passages, which I have 
given at considerable length, that | 
might run no risk of misrepresent- 
ing the sentiments of the authoress, 
will excite no small astonishment 
in every considerate reader. Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck urges one of the 
heaviest charges that ever was made 
against the translators of the Autho- 
rized Version. She not only accuses 
them of incompetence for the great 
work which they undertook,—of 
momentous errors in translating the 
Psalms, and of misconceiving their 
meaning, but of mistranslatine, “ in 
order to bear themselves out in their 
misconceived opinions ;” and that 
too “in violation of the plainest 
grammatical rules of Hebrew.” — 
(Vol. i. pp. 106, 107.) If this state- 
ment be any thing like correct, who 
can any longer place confidence in 
the production of such ignorant, par- 
tial, and unfair translators ? 

The authoress is very confident 
of the correctness of her assertions. 
“ We request the reader,” she says, 
“to follow us, step by step, through 
our proofs of these charges. They 
are most important to the conclu- 
sions we mean to draw therefrom.” 
(Vol. i. p. 86.) - Before I proceed to 
examine her proofs of such serious 
charges, it may be worth while to 
inquire whether Mrs. Schiaimelpen- 
ninck has a sufliciently correct and 
extensive knowledge of the He- 
brew language to warrant her in 
pronouncing so severe a judgment 
on the translators of our Bible. A 
few passages will be sufficient to 
enable our readers, who are mo- 
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derately conversant with Hebrew 
to form a pretty accurate opinion 
on the subject. Let us begin with 
Mrs. S’s. critical remarks on the Ist 
verse of the Ist chapter of Genesis, 
a verse as plain and clear as any in 
the Bible, and respecting the literal 
translation of which, (except indeed 
respecting the word ®873,) I am not 
aware that any difference of opinion 
has ever existed. “The word Be- 
raisheeth, in the beginning, remarks 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, “ being lite- 
rally inthe head, chief, or ruler, many 
of the fathers have considered the 
spiritual sense of this passage (which 
is indeed its literal interpretation ) as 
plainly pointing out Christ ; and de- 
claring that in and by him, who is 
established Head over ail things, the 
triune God created the heavens and 
the earth.” (Vol. i. p. 8.) The doc- 
trine that the world was created by 
the instrumentalify of the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, can 
admit of no doubt inthe mind of the 
sincere Christian. The only question 
is, whether this passage has any refer- 
ence to the point. The word Wwxn3, 
says Mrs. S., literally signifies, in the 
head, chief, or ruler. Now the word 
we occurs about fifty times in the 
Hebrew Bible, either simply, or 
with the prefixes and suffixes 3, 7,7, 
&c. ; in not one of which places 
does it signify either head or ruler. 
Its common meaning is beginning, 


first fruits, principal, &c. It some- 


times signifies chief as applied to 
things, but not, I believe, as ap- 
plied to persons. The only rational 
way of ascertaining the sense of a 
Hebrew word is, either by compar- 
ing the various passages of Scripture 
in which it occurs, or by examining 
the best lexicons.- The passages 
in which M'Wx> occurs, will be seen 
in Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance, 
from which I have transcribed the 
following references, in the order in 
which they are placed :—Gen.i. 1, x. 
10; Deut. xxi. 173 Ps. exi. 10; 
Prov. i. 7, viii. 22, Xxii. 14; Mic. i. 
13; Lev. ii. 12, xxiii. 10. With 
regard to lexicons, I know no better 
authority than Buxtorf, Schindler, 
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and Taylor. The following are the 
senses given to the word MWR by 
these three lexicographers :—“ Pre- 
cipuum, primum, prestantissimum, 
primitivum, primitia. (Buxtorfii 
Lex. Heb. & Chald.) “ Precipium 
primitivum, primitie, origo, ini- 
tium.” (Schindleri Lex.) “ Prin- 
cipuum, primum, primarium.”— 
(Taylor’s Heb. Con.) In fact Mrs. 
S. seems to have confounded the 
sense of the derivative MWR) with 
that of the primitive wx. 

Again, Mrs. S. remarks :“ And the 
earth, YSN. Haaaretz. This name 
for the earth literally means the run- 
ner or revolver; from 739 Raatzch. 
“he ran”*...At the time when the 
Scriptures were written, the earth 
was generally supposed to be the 
centre of the system, and the sun 
to move round it. How can we 
account for the philosophical truth 
of expression, in sacred writ, but by 
admitting that it is indeed, as it pro- 
fesses to be, the word of God, who 
created all things, and who there- 
fore well knew their construction ?” 
(Vol.i.p.12.) Mrs. S. is singularly 
unfortunate in this passage. No- 
thing can be weaker in argument 
than to found a doctrine on a con- 
jectural etymology. It is like at- 
tempting to raise a building, not on 
the sand, but on the shifting surface 
of the ocean. She derives yw from 
39“ he ran” and refers to Parkhurst 
for authority ; a very weak suppor‘ 
in all questions of etymology. In 
the first place M39 never significs 
he ran, and in the second place. 
Parkhurst never asserts that it does, 
Under the root } (under which 
Parkhurst has confounded the two 
roots 1) and }7'39,) he says, “ Various 
etymologies have been by learned 
men proposed of this word (78) : 
the most probable seems to be thai 
which derives it from y9 breaking in 
pieces, crumbling. Mrs. S. seems 
to have mistaken the root 739 which 
signifies, “ he was willing, he was 
pleased,” for y, which means he 
ran but not he revolved. Both 
etymologies are equally fanciful. 

* In a note Mrs. S. refers to Parkhurst. 
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I will give only one specimen 
more of this lady’s skill in Hebrew 
criticism, before I proceed to ex- 
amine her assertions respecting the 
titles of the Psalms. After some 
observations on the 8th Psalm, she 
refers to Isaiah Ixiii, and states the 
Prophet as representing the celestial 
hosts as welcoming the “ Conque- 
ror in his ascent from Edom, 078, 
or the earth (as the root may be 
read differently pointed, ) and with 
dyed garments from Bozrah.” In 
anote she adds ; “ The word Edom, 
red, and Adam, the ground, or man 
are in Hebrew the same word, only 
differently pointed.” Mrs. S. equally 
mistakes in the text and in the note. 
If the reader will turn to Isaiah Ixiii. 
1, he will find that the word is not 
DW but ON, which never signifies 
either man or earth. Nor does 038 
ever signify the earth or ground, but 
its derivative 7278 has this sense. 

It would be easy to accumulate 
other passages to the same effect ; 
but these will be quite sufficient to 
convince any reader who will ex- 
amine the Hebrew Bible, and any 
of the best lexicons, that Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck’s censures of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible are 
not to be admitted with implicit 
confidence,—and to excite a regret 
that a lady who can write so well, 
and whose truly laudable object is 
“to encourage amongst her own 
sex a taste for Biblical reading, and 
for bestowing that portion of time, 
and that exercise and culture of the 
mind, on the infallible word of God, 
which in this age of increased in- 
tellectual culture is so often lavished 
upon vain accomplishments,” should 
have ventured, on a slight knowledge 
of the Hebrew language to accuse 
our translators of gross incapacity 
and unfairness. In my next paper, 
I shall proceed to the authoress’s 
alleged proofs of her charge. 

CLERICUS CORNUBIENSIS. 


- a 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

AT no period probably of the 

Christian church has the subject of 
Curist. Ossery. No. 257. 


Prophecy engrossed a larger share 
of public interest than within the 
last few years. The duty of de- 
voting a very considerable degree of 
attention to this important part of 
Scripture has been widely acknowl- 
edged and acted upon, and innu- 
merable explanations of prophecy, 
oral, printed, and in manuscript, 
have been the result. The extra- 
ordinary events, religious and _poli- 
tical, of the last thirty or forty years, 
in conjunction with the wide diffu- 
sion of, and increased avidity for, 
Biblical literature, have induced a 
taste for studies of this nature in a 
great variety of instances; and in 
some it is to be feared with a larger 
infusion of zeal and sanguine expec- 
tation, than of sobriety, humility, 
or caution. ‘The result has been, 
that in other quarters a distaste, not 
to say a repugnance, has been crea- 
ted for the study of prophecy alto- 
gether. It is not uncommon tp» 
hear a very superficial person des- 
cant with much volubility on pro- 
phecy, discussing the merits of 
contending schemes, and informing 
us with great accuracy which vial 
is now ina course of effusion, and 
what will beahe order and arrange- 
ment of events to the conclusion of 
time ; while learned and pious di- 
vines or laymen, who might be sup- 
posed to understand the matter at 
least as well as their informant, are 
contented to be silent,—or, if their 
opinion is asked, to reply that pro- 
phecy, especially unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, is a subject which has not 
entered much into their line of read- 
ing, and that they would wish to 
be excused offering any opinion on 
its interpretation. Thus topics of 
a very interesting, and, I venture to 
add, highly useful, nature, are too 
often consigned, as if in contempt, 
to those who are least competent to 
handle them with advantage. The 
interpretation of prophecy is indeed, 
it must be admitted, a subject of 
so much difficulty that a cautious, 
sober-minded Christian will not 
enter upon the consideration of it 
without great modesty and self- 
38 
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suspicion. It must be allowed also, 
that the warm controversies which 
have been agitated respecting it are 
somewhat calculated to repel per- 
sons of peaceful disposition from 
the study; nor can it further be 
denied that such is the real uncer- 
tainty which must always attend the 
speculations of fallible interpreters 
of Scripture, in matters not plainly 
revealed, that it is natural that 
persons who prefer what is simple 
and practical, to what is obscure 
and not essentially necessary to be 
known, should often feel inclined to 
shrink from embarking on what they 
may consider a doubtful voyage of 
discovery. But still it is certain 
that prophecy, fulfilled or unfulfilled, 
constitutes a very large part of the 
hallowed writings ; and, as if to ob- 
viate the objections of those who 
are inclined to slight this depart- 
ment of sacred literature, an express 
benediction is pronounced in the 
Revelations on those who devote 
due attention to it: “ Blessed is he 
that readeth and they that obey the 
words of this prophecy.” I would 
submit, therefore, for consideration 
to those Christians who profess—I 
might almost say who boast—a dis- 
taste for this kind of investigation, 
whether they are not labouring un- 
der a prejudice,—a prejudice which 
it becomes them to endeavour to 
surmount; whether they are not 
unintentionally treating with irre- 
verence a considerable portion of 
Holy Writ, and denying themselves 
much instruction and comfort which 
a due study of the prophecies, with 
humble prayer to Him by whose 
divine inspiration they were given, 
is calculated to inspire. It is not 
to be wished that rash and ignorant 
persons should become interpreters 
of prophecy, any more than _pro- 
phets ; but is this any reason why 
those who have leisure and infor- 
mation for the pursuit especially 
the clergy, should shrink from it, as 
if nothing could result from such 
researches but either doubt and dis- 
appointment on the one hand, ora 
pertinacious spirit and dogmatical 


conceit on the other? Surely the 
study of prophecy—connected as it 
ought ever to be with humility 
and wisdom, and in due proportion, 
as respects its comparative import- 
ance, with other parts of Scripture— 
is calculated to produce effects very 
different to these. In order to 
prove this position, and to excite 
your readers to a gust and proper 
attention to the subject I shall 
trespass, in a succeeding paper, with 
a few brief considerations relative to 
the great usefulness of the prophetic 
parts of Scripture, reserving for a 
third some suggestions respecting 
the habits and dispositions necessary 
to be cherished by those who would 
turn the subject of prophecy to spirit- 


ual advantage. : 
M. P. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Your readers must be aware that it 
has been made a subject of consid- 
erable and anxious discussion, how 
far social meetings for devotional 
exercises ought to be encouraged 
among the friends and clergy of the 
Established Church. The beneficial 
effects of such meetings, under due 
regulation, are very obvious ; nor 
are the evils to which they very 
generally give rise, less so. It is 
often, therefore, a delicate point for 
determination how to act as_res- 
spects their encouragement or other- 
wise. Two highly judicious indivi- 
duals, whose interesting memoirs 
you have lately reviewed, Mr. Hey 
of Leeds, and the Rev. Thos. Scott. 
have taken opposite views of the 
subject; the layman answering in 
the affirmative, and the divine in 
the negative. The remarks of Mr. 
Scott, in particular, have excited 
much inquiry, and certainly de- 
serve to be weighed with great at- 
tention, especially by the clergy. 
At the same time the subject is 
fairly open to a considerable lati- 
tude of discussion; and it is of 
great importance that it should be 
well understood in all its bearings, 
on account of the wide increase. of 








zeal and piety in our church, and 
the consequent eagerness happily 
displayed by many of her members 
for availing themselves of all the 
opportunities afforded in her vene- 
rated communion for spiritual im- 
provement. May I request, there- 
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fore, that some of your judicious 
correspondents who have had oc- 
casion to consider the question ma; 
turely would furnish the public, 
through your pages, with the result 
of their enquiries. 


R. HU. 


HAiscecllancous, 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH NORTH AMERICA. 


( Continued from p. 224.) 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
ist March, 1821. 

in my last letter I mentioned our 
arrival in Portland on the 16th ult. 
{ will now give you a brief sketch 
of our journey from Portland to 
Hartford. 

At Portland I found, at a re- 
spectable boarding-house where I 
lodged, among other persons, the 
Governor of the state, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 
and eight or ten of the most re- 
spectable members. ‘There was a 
common table at which all ordi- 
narily assembled; and a common 
sitting-room, where they seemed 
to pass their leisure in reading 
the newspapers and smoaking se- 
gars. For the very first time since 
my arrival in America, I bad actu- 
ally at this boarding-house a_par- 
lour to myself, which arose from 
the circumstance of its being, in the 
first instance, designed for my bed- 
room. It was a luxury indeed to 
feel alone, and likely to remain so, 
without shutting myself up in my 
bed-chamber, in which I have lived 
for the last year when not in society 
or on the road. My hopes of re- 
tirement in my parlour, however, 
were soon shaken ; for the landlord 
brought a gentleman to me, who, 
after conversing a few minutes, 
said, he was come to take me 
into. the dining-room, to introduce 
me to the company. He was a 


young lawyer, gentlemanly in_ his 
manners, and, I found afterwards, 
had been educated at Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge. As we sat down 
to dinner, at one o’clock, he intro- 
duced me to most of the gentlemen 
by name, and, among others, to the 
Secretary of the State. The rest of 
the company, although I doubt not 
intelligent and acute, I certainly 
should not (at least on my first 
arrival in America) have guessed to 
be a body of legislators. The land- 
lady presided, ‘with Mrs. . 
the wile of the Speaker, on her right ; 
and the landlord sat down towards 
the close of dinner, after haviag 
waited on his guests, and assisted 
the waiters till all the company 
were helped. He was very civil, 
and came into my room half-a-dozen 
times in the course of the evening 
to look at my fire, and see if 1 
wanted any thing. An_ English 
landlord could not have been more 
respectful and attentive. In the 
course of the evening, the young 
lawyer also paid me a second visit, 
with real good nature, bringing in 
a friend, “jest I should be lonely.” 
I give you these little incidents to 
shew the habits of the country. As 
they found me busy writing, how- 
ever, they stopped only half an hour, 
and retired, saying, they would not 
interrupt me, but would attend me 
to any church in the morning to 
which I liked to go. 

In the morning, accordingly, the 
young lawyer accompanied me to 
the Episcopal church, where a 
young minister preached on the im- 
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portance of contending for the faith 
once delivered to the saints; a sub- 


ject suggested by the activity of 


Unitarian efforts, and by an act then 
before the legislature, which it was 
supposed would operate unfavour- 
ably on the interests of religion. 
The church was profusely adorned 
with festoons of “ Christmas ;” 
and on one side of the pulpit was 
neatly printed, 
spruce, * Unto us a Child is born: 
on the other, “ Unto us a Son is 
given.” The congregation was re- 
spectable in numbers and appear- 
ance. In the afternoon we went 
to the Calvinistic Congregationalist 
church (places of worship of all 
denominations are here called 
churches), where we found a con- 
gregation still more numerous. An 
elderly minister gave us a logical, 
metaphysical, scriptural sermon, on 
“the immutability of God.” On 
my return home, among my land- 
lord’s books I found Scott’s Bible, 
Burder’s Village Sermons, Bax- 
ter’s Saint’s Rest, Watt’s Hymn 
Book, and Saurin’s Sermons. I add- 
ed to them the Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter, a favourite travelling compan- 
ion of mine; since, independently 
of the deep interest of its simple 
tale, and its exquisite and touch- 
ing picture of rustic piety, it places 
so distinctly before me the village 
spires, rustic cottages, and seques- 
tered lanes of my native country, 
and the hoary locks and venerable 
figures of her aged peasants. I 
think I told you how delighted I 
was at finding this little tract in 
a shop at Mobile, in that land of 
darkness, the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

While in Portland I found the 
snow in many places two feet deep 
for a great distance, and perhaps 
fourteen inches deep where it was 
the thinnest. I counted twenty- 
two sleighs at the church door on 
Sunday. I saw_the town under un- 
favourable circumstances ; but it had 
a very respectable appearance, many 
of the houses being large and hand- 
some, with extensive courts before 
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the doors, ornamented with shrubs 
and grass-plats. ‘The bay and the 
adjacent scenery are very pictu- 
resque. 

We left Portland, at five o’clock 
in the morning, on the 19th. The 
roads were so blocked up with snow, 
that the mail and passengers were 
obliged to be carried in an open 
sleigh: it was very cold: the ther- 
mometer, I should think, not being 
above zero: but the moon shone so 
brightly on the new fallen snow, that 
we should have been sorry to have 
missed this beautiful winter scene, by 
being cooped up in a close carriage. 
We reached Saco, fifteen miles, to 
breakfast, when it was determined 
to dispatch us in two sleighs, our 
unicorn equipage being found in- 
convenient in the snow drifts, from 
having two horses abreast. James 
and [ were put into a tandem sleigh, 
about as large as a parlour coal-box, 
or a little larger, the driver standing 
up to drive. Our two companions 
followed with one horse in a similar 
sleigh ; and away we went over the 
snow-drifts, the music of our bells 
resembling a concert of Jews’-harps. 
Sometimes the bells of our compa- 
nion suddenly ceased, or literally 
“ dropt ;” for, on looking behind, 
we used to find that their horse had 
partially disappeared,—his chin rest- 
ing on a snow-drift, and his coun- 
tenance exhibiting a most piteous 
expression of helplessness. At other 
times our horses fell through, and 
it was with great difficulty we ex- 
tricated them; the snow being suffi- 
ciently frozen to be of a very in- 
convenient consistence, although not 
always hard enough to carry us 
rapidly on its surface. Our horses 
were sometimes prostrate three or 
four times in twenty yards. Once 
we were obliged to be cut out, and 
at another time to have more than 
twenty men and several oxen to 
clear our way, the drifts on the 
road being from six to twelve feet 
deep. As we had excellent drivers, 
however, who drove with great ra- 
pidity where the road would admit 
of it, we reached Portsmouth, sixty 
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miles from Portland, at four o’clock 
—eleven hours—after an amusing 
and agreeable, and in some degree ad- 
venturous, ride. The cold morning 
was succeeded, as is often the case 
in this fickle climate, by a beautiful 
warm day; and although the road, 
except in the vicinity of the pine 
hills, is rather level, the fir groves 
and large masses of rock often com- 
bine with the open sea, which. is 
almost constantly in sight, to form 
rather interesting views. ‘The coun- 
try is tolerably well settled, and we 
passed through several little towns ; 
but the houses being less frequently 
painted than in other parts of New 
England, have neither the same neat 
nor flourishing aspect. The people, 
however, seem every where busy 
and robust. 

Portsmouth is a noble harbour 
on the Piscataqua, which is so deep 
that the vessels discharge along the 
wharf; and so rapid, that even in 
this winter, the severest which has 
been known in America for at least 
forty years, its navigation has never 
been interrupted. A navy yard is 
established near the town, where 
“The Congress” and other ships 
of war were built, and where they 
are now building a seventy-four 
sun frigate. As the best boarding- 
house in Portsmouth was full, I 
went to the stage inn, rather a 
dirty scrambling tavern ; where 
found at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, amid a motley group, one of 
the judges and several lawyers. 
The supreme court was to be open- 
ed early in the morning; and as it 
was before my hours of commercial 
calls, I attended to hear the jury 
sworn in, and the judge’s charge. 
Both the grand and petty jury, 
in the appearance of which I 
could discern no difference, seemed 
to be composed of respectable yeo- 
manry, of about the same rank as 
our farmers of 300/. to 500/. per 
annum. ‘They listened with great 
attention while the judges read (not 
spoke, which took greatly from its 
effect,) a plain sensible charge, much 
to the point. The aspect of the 
court in general pleased me, from the 
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homely suitable appearance of those 
of whom it was ¢ omposed ; home-spun 
clothes, with large buttons and long 
Waists, waistcoats with the old tri- 
angular indenture or pointed flaps, 
and hats with good broad respect- 
able brims ; the absence, in fact. 
of all affectation of fashion, or awk- 
ward attempts at city spruceness. 
This has pleased me_ particularly 
throughout New-England, and forms 
a contrast with the style of dress 
which meets the eye generally in 
passing along the road on the sea- 
board of the middle and southern 
States, where blue coats, black 
waistcoats, and blue pantaloons, pro- 
duce a monotony far less agreeable 
and picturesque than a variety of 
dress adapted, or apparently adcapt- 
ed, to the various employments of 
the wearers.—I had little opportu- 
nity of seeing the society of Ports- 
mouth, as my stay was so short ; but 
I met with some whose manners 
convinced me that I should have 
found a refined and polished circle 
there, if I had remained. From 
Portsmouth we reached Newbury 
Port, where I walked down towards 
sun-set (or sun-down, as it is always 
called in this country), to the mouth 
of the Merrimack, and had a noble 
view of the open sea. The roads 
in this part of the country are excel- 
lent, and the finger-posts are so like 
ours pointing to Salisbury, Ipswich, 
&c. that it was easy to imagine my- 
self in the South of England. In 
most towns in New England the 
houses generally stand alone in a 
court or garden, with lofty trees in 
their immediate vicinity. The inn 
was a Jarge brick house, in which I 
had a spacious bed-room, as neatly 
furnished as at the principal inns at 
Bath or Cheltenham. I rose very early 
the next morning, and spent half 
an hour in a churchyard in the 
neighbourhood, in the hope of see- 
ing the sun rise clear out of the 
Atlantic, a few hours after he had 
risen on you all in the East; but 
a little invidious cliff intervened. 
The ocean, however, was beautiful ; 
and this quiet churchyard on a foreign 
shore gave rise to many solemn and 
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very interesting reflections—The 
22d was Washington’s birth-day, 
which, in the principal cities, gene- 
rally gives rise to public dinners 
and balls. Here the afternoon seem- 
ed to be made a holiday, and the 
young men turned out in great num- 
bers, very nicely dressed. 

On the 23d I left Newbury Port 
for Salem, twenty-five miles distant, 
where we arrived at noon. The 
surface of the ground was generally 
well cultivated ; but I often ob- 
served immense rocks, apparent- 
ly growing in the fields, and evin- 
cing that the country immediately 
on the coast was more indebted 
to man than to nature for any ap- 
pearance of fertility it might exhi- 
bit. Indeed, I think a great part 
of the road between Newbury Port 
and Boston presents a more rocky 
region than I ever before saw 
in a state of cultivation ; but every 
thing seems to yield to the prover- 
bial perseverance of New England. 
[ have seen a New Englander clear- 
ing what appeared to me a barren 
rock, for the sake of the narrow 
strips of soil in the crevices ; and I 
could not help thinking with what 
a smile of contempt a Mississippi or 
Alabama planter would recal such 
a scene to his recollection, while 
standing with folded arms over his 
slaves as they hoed his rich allu- 
vion. But both his contempt and 
pity would be sadly misplaced. The 
loose grey stone walls, instead 
of the rail fences so common 
throughout all America South of 
Rhode Island or New York, and 
the spreading trees standing single 
in the fields—for, except on the 
road side, we have long been accus- 
tomed to see them either grouped, 
as in our plantations, with no power 
to expand, or losing their individual 
character in the depth of forests— 
recalled my thoughts to Yorkshire 
or Derbyshire. Before we reached 
Salem we passed through Ipswich, 
venerable in this young country for 
its age, for it was settled in 1632, 
twelve years after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

From Salem I rode over to Mar- 


[May, 


blehead, to see some old friends. 
They gave me a warm reception. 
and their welcome had in it much 
of Scotch cordiality. Sterne says, 
he pities the man who can trave! 
from Dan to Beersheba, and sa, 
it is all barren. I much pity Aj; 
ill fortune who can travel from 
Maine to Georgia, and say th 
Americans, men and women, have 
no hearts. He will indeed in ta. 
verns and bar-rooms meet with many 
whose manners are calculated ty 
give him that impression ; but 
little acquaintance with American 
society must shew him that it is an 
erroneous one. Indeed, I deliberately 
think that a cursory traveller must 
be struck with the evidence of more 
good nature, and a greater spirit of 
accommodation in the stages here 
than with us, and certainly of more 
uniform and marked respect to female 
travellers, though often under the 
most cold and forbidding manners. 
This 1 was not prepared to expect; 
and often, in making these favovr- 
able representations, I have to cross- 
examine myself, and ask, “ Are 
these things really so?’ Sometimes 
where the case is doubtful, I bring 
my opinions to a severer test. I wait 
till the next time that I find myself 
in circumstances not particularly 
calculated to excite good humour; 
and if, when sitting in a bar-room, 
while they are lighting a fire in my 
chamber, (and I never sit there 
longer, though it is often the only 
sitting-room), enveloped in segar 
smoke, and watching my compa- 
nions pour down their throats the 
liquid flame that is to consume 
their vitals; if, when received in 
sufierance by a frigid landlord, who 
seems afraid to degrade himself by 
being civil (a case which has hap- 
pened, though you will have seen 
from my letters not very frequently); 
or if, when more than usually annoyed 
(for it is a daily and grievous annoy- 
ance), by the very general and most 
disgusting habit of spitting, without 
regard to time, place, or circum- 
stance; if at such times I find my 
faith in my favourable sentiments 
unshaken, and feel convinced of 
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their correctness, I place them, 
as Mr. Cecil placed his tried cha- 
racters, upon the shelf. But if fresh 
circumstances should arise to ex- 
cite a suspicion that, after all, my 
impressions are erroneous, I] wait 
till provoked by malicious misre- 
presentations of the state of things 
in my own country, or by ill-natured 
remarks on acknowledged defects 
in her institutions ; and if [ still feel 
hound by sincerity and candour to 
make my former admissions, I sel- 
dom suffer myself again to call them 
into question. 

Marblehead, the second town in 
the commonwealth before the Re- 
volution, is now comparatively “ the 
top of a rock, a place for the spread- 
ing of nets in the midst of the sea.” 
It is from this place principally that 
the Newfoundland fishery is carried 
on. The trade, however, has lat- 
terly been very unproductive ; and 
I saw the fishing craft, which was 
now drawn on shore, very generally 
advertised for sale or charter. 

On the 27th I dined with an old 
friend at Salem. Our conversation 
turned a good deal on the remain- 
ing traces of the primitive manners 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. One of these 
I found was the substitution of a 
thanksgiving day in November, in- 
stead of Christmas day, and the 
renunciation of so heretic a dish as 
mince pies as connected with that 
day, and as associated with ecclesi- 
astic institutions which the Puritans 
held inabhorrence. Christmas day, 
however, is now observed more and 
more generally every year, and 
mince pies we find in every tavern. 
Another Puritanic custom (which I 
was informed still lingers in Boston 
also), is the commencement of the 
Christian Sabbath on Saturday 
night, and its termination on Sun- 
day evening at five or six o’clock 
(“the evening and the morning 
were the first day”). My friend 
told me, that in a very strict family 
in Connecticut in which he was 
brought up (a clergyman’s family), 
Saturday evening was observed with 
dhe greatest strictness and rigidity, 
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and Sunday also till after tea, when 
the orthodox lady invariably brought 
out her knitting.—Before I leave 
Salem [ should add, that it is a sin- 
gular little town, of astonishing 
wealth, and formerly had sixty or 
seventy ships in the India trade, 
employed principally in carrying 
the produce of China and the 
Eastern archipelago to the various 
parts of Europe. Indeed, most of 
the large commercial fortunes I 
have observed in America, some of 
them almost without a parallel in 
Liurope, have been made in those 
branches of the East-India trade 
which our East-India Company 
never engaged in, but from which 
their monopoly entirely excludes 
British subjects. 

We reached Boston at 10 o'clock 
at night, and lay on two chairs at 
the stage house till two, when we 
set off for Northampton, 100 miles 
distant, where we arrived at ten 
o'clock in the evening after passing 
through Worcester and Leicester. 
The following day we set out for 
Hartford. The part of the valley 
of Connecticut through which we 
passed is generally admitted to be 
one of the finest portions of the cul- 
tivated regions of America, and the 
panoramic views from some of the 
eminences will, | hope, be one day 
rendered more familiar to British 
imagination, either by the pencil or 
the pen. We rode a great part of 
the day on the very brink of the 
river, which appeared to be from a 
third to a half a mile broad. ‘The 
ground was covered with snow 3; but 
the day was bright, and every twig 
was inclosed inasparkling icicle. Ou 
this days route we saw some of the 
finest American elms we have ob- 
served in the country. They are very 
different from ours, far more lofty 
and expanded ; and every branch is 
like a separate tree. I think 1 almost 
give them the preference over either 
the live oaks or magnolias of the 
Carolinas, or the tulip trees, or sy- 
camores of the western country. 
The timber on the Atlantic coast, 
with the exception of the pine, does 
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not generally exceed ours in size ; at 
which I was much disappointed at 
our first arrival; but as you proceed 
westward it improves in magnitude, 
till it reaches the stupendous size 
of those tulip or sycamore trees, at 
the sight of which we often stopped 
our horses, almost instinctively, and 
sat lost in astonishment. Indeed, a 
person travelling from Boston to 
Savannah along the coast, which is 
the ordinary road, will know as little 
of the fertility, beauty, or magnifi- 
cence of this highly favoured coun- 
try, as he will of the society, if his 
observations are confined to steam 
boats, stages, or hotels. How often 
have I wished for you in the autumn 
to show you an American forest, in 
its coat of many colours! I do not 
exactly know the reason (it is stated 
to be the early occurrence of frost) 5 
but the foliage here seems to assume 
its variegated autumnal appearance 
before the leaves begin to fall, and 
the beautiful tints and mellow hues, 
far deeper and more diversified than 
ours, often blended harmoniously in 
the same tree, or contrasted with the 
deepest green of a kindred branch, 
appear too healthy and vigorous to 
be precursors of dissolution or symp- 
toms of decay. The late Dr. Dwight 
has remarked, that he was surprised 
that this beautiful appearance was 
not described by Thompson in his 
Seasons; but, upon inquiry, he found 
that it was unknown in Great Bri- 
tain. The bright yellow of the wal- 
nut, the scarlet of the maple, the 
fresh green of the laurel, and the 
sombre brown of the codur, are 
often the most prominent colours ; 
but these are mingled with a variety 
of others more soft and delicate, 
which melt imperceptibly into each 
other, and throw arich and luxuriant 
beauty over the gorgeous forest. 

I have already said so much of 
the extreme clearness and transpa- 
rency of the atmosphere in this coun- 
try, that I dare scarcely allude to it 
again to tell you how much it adds 
to the beauty of the natural scenery. 
Indeed, a common landscape is of- 
ten rendered beautiful by the ex- 
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treme distinctness with which every 
outline is defined, or the vivid co- 
louring with which, at sunset, the 
air itself seems suffused. I do not 
know whether the purity of the at- 
mosphere does not add still more to 
the beauty of a moonlight scene. A 
winter moonlight night in America, 
when the ground is covered with 
snow, is really like enchantment. On 
a beautiful autumnal day, with nota 
cloud to intercept the rays of the 
sun, I have seen a planet quite dis- 
tinctly at three o’clock in the after- 
noon at Boston. 

I am not, however, enamoured o; 
the climate ; or at least I have deli- 
berately decided in* favour of our 
own,—the vicissitudes here being 
very sudden, and the extremes for- 
midable; but there are (and very 
frequently) days so beautiful that | 
feel as if I would pay almost any 
price for the enjoyment they bring. 
When at Montreal in August, we 
had the thermometer one day at 99 
deg., and in Boston, in September, 
at five o’clock in the evening at 
93 or 94 deg.; it having risen 17 
degrees in nine hours. At New- 
Haven, in Connecticut, when I was 
there last month, the thermometer 

was 12 deg.; at Springfield 23 deg. : 
and at Northampton 26 deg. below 
zero. In the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia, a variation of 20 degrees in 24 
hours is common. In Charleston, 
on the 17th March, 1819, the ther- 
mometer fell 33 deg. in 12 hours: 
in 1751, 46 deg. in 16 hours. At 
the same season of the year, the 
heat in different latitudes of this 
continent varies to a great extent. 
In February last, while we were 
oppressed with heat amidst the 
orange groves of Charleston, and 
eating green peas growing in the 
open air, they were sleighing in the 
streets in Philadelphia, and the mail 
from New York was stopped two or 
three days by snow. On the 6th o/ 
February, the preceding year, the 
thermometer was 33 deg. below 
zero at Montreal, and 67 deg. above 
at Savannah. Iam, &c. 

( To be continued.) 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue evil effects of a merely fashion- 
able education, and of habits of 
trifling reading, have been often 
exposed in your pages; but as they 
are long likely to continue to be ex- 
tensively experienced, and in many 
quarters are little regarded, 1 am 
anxious to introduce to your notice, 
and tothe attention of your readers, 
a new and powerlul adxiliary in the 
warfare against these insidious ene- 
mies. I allude to the late eminent 
Dr. Dwight, President of Yale Col- 
lege, Connecticut ; whose valuable 
system of theology is not less well 
known or highly valued in this 
country, since its republication, than 
in his native land ; and to whom the 
public are further indebted for an 
interesting and valuable, (though 
often too minute, and therefore so 
fur heavy ) series of Travels in New 
England and New York, from which 
1 transcribe the following chapter.* 
It needs no panegyric to entitle it 
to serious consideration ; while the 
lively style in which it is written 
is well calculated to attract those 
whom it is the object of the author 
to benefit. Most happy should I 
be if it should answer the purpose 
of inducing any parent or young 
person to lay to heart a subject 
which, though often trifled with, is 
of great, and may be of infinite, mo- 


ment. 
T. R. 


Fashionable Education. 


I will now communicate to you 
some observations concerning a mode 
of education adopted to some extent, 
as I believe, both here [ Boston] and 
in many other places ;_ particularly 


* Dr. Dwight’s Travels have just been re- 
printed in London, from the American edi- 
uon, in four large closely printed volumes, 
price two guineas. Dr. Dwight was among 
the earliest and warmest friends of the Chris- 
tian Observer in America. His strong re- 
commendatory letter affixed to the prospectus 
of the re-print of that work at Boston, with 
some additional particulars, will be found in 
the Christian Observer fur 1815, p. 838, and 
1816, p. 642. 
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those which are wealthy and popu- 
lous. In almost all instances, where 
it is pursued at all, it is chiefly con- 
fined to people of fashion. 

The end proposed by the parents 
is to make their children objects ef 
admiration. ‘The means, though not 
sanctioned, are certainly character- 
ised, by the end. ‘That [ have not 
mistaken the end may be easily 
proved by a single resort to almost 
any genieel company. To such 
company the children of the family 
are regularly introduced ; and the 
praise of the guests is administered 
to them as regularly as the dinner 
or the tea is served up. Commend- 
ation is rung through all its changes. 
Were you to pass a twelvemonth in 
this country, and to believe all that 
you heard said by people, not des- 
titute of respectability, whatever 
opinion you might form of the pa- 
rents, you would suppose, that the 


children were a superior race of 


beings, both in person and mind ; 
and that beauty, genius, grace, and 
loveliness, had descended to this 
world in form, and determined to 
make these States their future resi- 
dence. 

The means of effectuating this 
darling object are the communica- 
tion of what are called accomplish- 
ments. ‘The children are solicit- 
ously taught music, dancing, em- 
broidery, ease, confidence, graceful 
manners, &c. To these may be 
added what are called reading and 
travelling. You may very naturally 
ask me what fault I find in these 
branches of education. My objec- 
tion lies originally to the end which 
is proposed, and to the direction 
which it gives to the means—in 
themselves harmless, and capable 
of being useful. Children educated 
in the manner to which I refer, soon 
learn that the primary end of their 
efforts, and even of their existence, 
is appearance only. What they are, 
they soon discern is of little conse- 
quence; but what they appear to 
be is of importance inestimable. 
The whole force of the early mind 
is directed therefore to this object, 
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and exhausted in acquiring the trifles 
of which it is composed. 

The thoughts of a boy thus edu- 
cated are spent upon the colour, 
quality, and fashion of his clothes, 
and upon the several ‘fashions to 
which his dress is to be successively 
conformed ; upon his bow, his walk, 
his mode of dancing, his behaviour 
in company, and his nice observance 
of the established rules of good 
breeding. ‘To mingle without awk- 
wardness or confusion in that emp- 
ty, unmeaning chat, those mere 
vibrations of the tongue, termed 
fashionable conversation, is the ulti- 
mate aim of his eloquence ; and to 
comprehend and to discuss, without 
impropriety, the passing topics of 
the day, the chief object of his men- 
tal exertions. When he reads, he 
reads only toappear with advantage 
in such conversation. When he acts, 
he acts only to be admired by those 
who look on. Novels, plays, and 
other trifles of ‘a similar nature, are 
the customary subjects of his inves- 
tigation. Voyages, travels, biogra- 
phy, and sometimes history, limit 
his severe researches. By such a 
mind, thinking will be loathed, and 
study regarded with terror. In the 
pursuits to which it is devoted, there 
is nothing to call forth, to try, or to 
increase its strength. Its powers, 
instead of being raised to new de- 
grees of energy, are never exercised 
to the extent in which they already 
exist. His present capacity cannot 
be known for want of trial. What 
that capacity might become cannot 
be even conjectured. Destitute of 
that habit of labouring which alone 
can render labour pleasing, or even 
supportable, he dreads exertion as a 
calamity. The sight of a classic author 
gives him a chill; alesson in Locke 
or Euclid, a mental ague. 

Thus ina youth, formed, perhaps, 
by nature for extensive views and 
manly efforts, sloth of mind is gene- 
rated, dandled, and nursed, on the 
knee of parental indulgence. <A 
soft, luxurious, and sickly character 
isspread over both the understand- 
ing and the affections ; which for- 
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bids their growth, prevents their 
vigour, and ruins every hope of fu- 
ture eminence and future worth. The 
faculties of the mind, like those of 
the body, acquire strength only by 
exercise, To attain their greatest 
strength, both must be exercised dai- 
ly, and often to the utmost. Had 
Goliath never exerted the powers 
of his body, he would have been an 
infant in strength: had Newton 
never exerted those of his mind, he 
would have been an infant in under. 
standing. Genius, in the abstract, is 
a mere capacity for exertion. This 
is the gift of nature, and is all that 
she gives. The utmost of this capa- 
city can never be conjectured, unt! 
the mind has, in a long-continued, 
habitual course, made its most vigov- 
ous efforts. 

If these observations are just, they 
furnish every parent an easy and 
sure directory for the intellectual 
education of his children. — If he 
wishes them to possess the greatest 
strength of which they are capable, 
he must induce them to the most 
vigorous mental exertions. The 
reading education which I have de- 
scribed, will never accomplish the 
purpose. Hard study, a thorough 
investigation of mathematical  sci- 
ence, and a resolute attention to the 
most powerful efforts of distinguish- 
ed logicians ; in a word, an old-fasli- 
ioned, rigid, academical education 
will ever be found indispensable to 
the youth who is destined to possess 
mental greatness. 

On girls, this unfortunate system 
induces additional evils. Miss, the 
darling of her father and the pride 
of her mother, is taught from the 
beginning to regard her dress as 
a momentous concern. She is in- 
structed in embroidery merely that 
she may finish a piece of work,whic!: 
from time to time is to be brought 
out, to be seen, admired, and praised 
by visitors; or framed, and hung 
up in the room, to be still more fre- 
quently seen, admired, and praised. 
She is taught music, only that she 
may perform a few tunes, to excite 
the same admiration and applause 
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for her skill on the forte piano. She 
js taught to draw, merely to finish a 
picture, which, when richly framed 
and ornamented, is hung up to be- 

come an altar for the same incense. 

Do not misunderstand me. I have 
no quarrel with these accomplish- 
ments So far as they contribute 
to make the subject of them more 
amiable, useful, or happy, I admit 
their value. Ht is the employment of 
them which I censure ; the sacrifice 
made by the parent of his property 
and his child at the shrine of vanity. 

The reading of girls is regularly 
lighter than that of boys. When 
the standard of reading for boys is 
set too low, that for ‘girls will be 
proportionally lowered. Where boys 
investigate books of sound philoso- 
phy, and labour in mathematical 
and logical pursuits; girls read his- 
tory the higher poetry, and judi- 
cious discourses in morality and re- 
ligion. When the utmost labour of 
boys is bounded by history, biogra- 
phy, and the pamphlets of the day ; 
girls sink down to songs, novels, and 
plays. 

Of this reading, what, let me ask, 
are the consequences? By the first 
novel which she reads; she is intro- 
duced into a world literally new; a 
middle region between “ this spot, 
which men call earth,” and that 
which is found in Arabian tales. 
Instead of houses, inhabited by mere 
men, women, and children, she is 
presented with a succession of splen- 
did palaces and gloomy castles, in- 
habited by tenants, half human and 
half angelic, or haunted by down- 
right fiends. Every thing in the 
character and circumstances of these 
beings comes at the wish or the call 
of the enchanter. Whatever can 
supply their wants, suit their wishes, 
or forward or frustrate their designs, 
is regularly athand. ‘The heroes are 
as handsome, as dignified, as brave, 
as generous, as affectionate, as faith- 
ful, and as accomplished, as the au- 
thor supposes will satisfy the demands 
of his readers. At the same time, 
they have always a quantum sufticit 
of money ; or, if not, some relation 
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dies at the proper time, and leaves 
them an ample supply. Every he- 
roine is also a compound of all that 
is graceful and lovely. Her person 
is fashioned ” by the hand of har- 
mony.” Her complexion outvies 
the snow, and shames the rose. Her 
features are suchas Milton’s Eve 
might envy; and her mind is of the 
same class with those refined beings 
to whom this great poet, in his list of 
the celestial orders, gives the elegant 
name of Virtues. With these de- 
lighttul inhabitants of Utopia are 
contrasted iron-handed misers, profli- 
gate guardians, traitorous servants, 
and hags not excelled by those of 
Lapland itself. It ought not to’be 
omitted, that in this sequestered 
region the fields and gardens are 
all second-hand copies of paradise. 
On them, whenever it is convenient, 
the morning beams with every tint 
ofelegance, and every ray of glory : 

and, when Aurora has no further 
use for these fine things, her sister 
Evening puts them on herself, and 
appears scarcely less splendid or 
less delightful. 

With this ideal world the unfor- 
tunate girl corresponds so much, 
and so long, that she ultimately 
considers it as her own proper re- 
sidence. With its inhabitants she 
converses so frequently and so ha- 
bitually, that they become almost 
her only familiar acquaintance. 

But she must one day act in the 
real world. What can she expect, 
after having resided so long in no- 
vels, but that fortunes, and villas, 
and Edens, will spring up every 
where in her progress through life 
to promote her enjoyment. She 
has read herself into a heroine, and 
is fairly entitled to all the appen- 
dages of this character. Ifher ima- 
gination may be trusted, she is to 
be romantically rich, and romanti- 
cally happy. The mornings which 
dawn upon her are ever to be bright, 
the days serene, and the evenings 
fragrant and delightful. In a word, 
the curse pronounced upon mankind 
is,to her, to lose its gloomy influ- 
ence ; and sorrow and toil are to 
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fly from the path in which she 
chooses to walk through life. 

With these views, how disap- 
pointed must she be by the rugged 
course of nature! How untoward 
must be the progress of facts! How 
coarsely must the voice of truth 
grateupon her ear! How disgust- 
ed must she be to find herself sur- 
rounded, not by trusty Johns and 
faithful Chloes, but by ordinary do- 
mestics, chilling her with rusticity, 
provoking her by their negligence, 
insulting her with their imp: idence, 
and leaving her service without even 
giving her warning! Must she not 
feel, that it is a kind of impertinence 
in the days to be cloudy and wet; 
in the nights to be dark and chilly; 
in the streets to encumber her with 
mud, or choke her with dust; and 
in the prospects to present nothing 
but the mere.vulgar scenes of this 
vulgar world ? 

The very feod which she _ eats 
(for eat she must) will disgust her 
by its coarse unlikeness to the viands 
on which her imagination has so 
often feasted. Her friends, even 
those most intimately connected 
with her, will lose al! the amiable- 
ness with which they are invested 
by natural affection, because they 
differ so grossly in their persons, 
manners, and opinions, from the 
fine forms of fancy, and from the 
poetical minds, whose residence is 
a novel or a song. In a word, the 
world will become to her a solitude, 
and its inhabitants strangers; ‘be- 
cause her taste for living has be- 
come too refined, too dainty, to 
relish any thing found in real life. 

If she is at all pleasing and amia- 
ble, she will be addressed. But by 
whom? Not by a Corydon, a Stre- 
phon, or even a Grandison. At the 
best, her suitor will be a_ being 
formed of flesh and blood; who in- 
tends to live by business, and to 
acquire reputation by diligence, in- 
tegrity, and good sense. He is in 

ursuit of a wife, and _ therefore 
can hardly wish for an angel. It 
will be difficult for him to believe, 
that a being so exalted would as- 
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sume the marriage vow, do the ho- 
nours of his table, dixect the busi- 
ness of .his family, or preside over 
the education of his children. [fe 
has hitherto spent his life, perhaps, 
in acting vigorously in the counting 
room, contending strenuously at the 
bar, or pursuing with diligence some 
other business merely human. How 
can sucha being frame his mouth 
to lisp the pretty things which 
alone can be in unison with so de- 
licate an ear? Figure to yourself 
the disgust, the pain, the surprise, 
of this silken existence even at the 
most refined language of hone sty, 
and at the most honourable. senti- 
ments of affection, obtruded on her 

by such a suitor. 

Should some man of art and mis- 
chief happen to think the conquest 
worth obtaining, how easily might 
she become a victim to the very ac- 
complishments in which she consi- 
ders all excellence as involved ! 

Besides, this life is always in 
some degree a season of sufiering 
and sorrow. In what manner can 
our heroine encounter either? To 
patience and fortitude, she has from 
her infancy been a stranger. With 
religion she is unacquainted. Prin- 
ciples, such as religion approves, 
she hasnone. This world has daily 
blasted all her expectations: with 
the future world she has not begun 
a connexion. Between the Bible 
and novels their is a gulph fixed, 
which few novel readers are willing 
to pass. The consciousness of vir- 
tue, the dignified pleasure of having 
performed our duty, the serene re- 
membrance of an useful life, the 
hope of an interest in the Redeem- 
er, and the promise of a glorious 
inheritance in the favour of God, 
are never found in novels; and of 
course have never been found by 
her. A weary, distressed, bewil- 
dered voyager amid the billows of 
affliction, she looks around her in 
vain, to find a pilot, a pole-star, or 
a shore. 

Under the influence of this edu- 
cation, persons of both sexes, also, 
are in extreme danger of becoming, 
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a voluntary prey to the modern 
philosophy, and to the principles of 
enchantment and perdition which it 
so successfully holds out to minds 
destitute of sound principle and de- 
fensive prudence. Unaccustomed 
to think, they are pleased to find 
others willing to think for them. 
Unaccustomed to reason, — their 
minds will be perplexed by every 
argument advanced against their 
ypinions. The admission of truth, 
the comprehension of good sense, 
require the toil of sober, vigorous 
thought. ‘The admission of fiction, 
and of philosophical as truly as of 
poetical fiction, demands nothing 
but the luscious indulgence of 
fancy. ‘To asoft and dainty mind,a 
taste fascinated by mental luxury, 
how much more congenial is the 
latter employment than the former ! 
How improbable is it, how hope- 
less, that such a mind can fail to 
reject the dictates of sober truth 
and sound understanding, and from 
a self-indulgence, by habit render- 
ed indispensable, imbibe the wretch- 
ed doctrines, created by the philo- 
sophists of the present day! How 
improbable is it, that any mind, 
which has once imbibed these doc- 
irines, can escape from absolute 
ruin! 

I know, that this education is 
expressly attempted with a view to 
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superior refinement ; but it is not a 
refinement of the taste, the under- 
standing, or the heart. It is merely 
a refinement of the imagination; of 
an imagination, already soft and 
sickly ; of a sensibility, already ex- 
cessive ; of a relish, already fasti- 
dious. ‘To a genuine perfection of 
taste it bears no more resemblance, 
than the delicate white of decay to 
the native fairness of complexion ; 
or than the blush of a hectic to the 
bloom of health. In every part of 
it the dictates of common sense are 
laid aside : that which is of the least 
importance is most regarded; and 
that which is of the greatest, most 
forgotten. To enable children to 
appear with such fashionable ad- 
vantages as to gain admiration and 
applause, is the sole concern. ‘To 
enable them to be what they ouglit 
to be,—wise, virtuous, and usetu!l,— 
is left out of the system. ‘The mind, 
instead of being educated, is left to 
the care of accident and fashion. 
Dress, manners, and accomplish- 
ments, are placed under expensive 
masters, and regulated with extreme 
solicitude. With this education, 
what can a son or a daughter be- 
come? Not a man or a woman, 
but a_ well-dressed bundle of ac- 
complishments. Not a blessing nor 
an heir of immortality, but a fribble 
or a doll. 
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Napoleon and other Poems. By 
JeRNARD Barron. 1822. pp. 
256. 

Verses on the death of Percy Bysshe 
ae y. By Bernarp Barron. 

$822. pp. 23. 


Many of our readers are doubt- 
bess familiar with the name of Ber- 
nard Barton, and are aware that 
he is a member of the society of 
Friends. It is well known that the 
principles of that society regard 
those pursuits which are merely or- 


namental as not necessary to the 
well-being of man, and_ therefore 
undeserving the attention of one 
situated, as he is, in a world of peril 
and vicissitude, with a vast work to 
achieve, and but limited, thougl 
sufficient, opportunities for its ac 
complishment. Accordingly ele 
gant superfluities of all kinds have 
been ever systematically excludec, 
if not entirely from the usages and 
manners, yet certainly from the prim 
ciples, of this society. 

In this proscription, as we remark 
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from the observation of one of their 
own most distinguished preachers, 
to whom we shall presently refer, 
has been included the study of the 
fine arts ; it being urged that these 
are mostly applied only to em- 
bellish pleasures, and to strengthen 
our natural inducements to gratify 
the senses at the expense of our 
immortal interests. That too often 
this is the fact, must be as readily 
allowed as it is deeply to be re- 
gretted. The finest powers of the 
imagination are not seldom employ- 
ed either by means of the pen or 
the pencil to the excitement of mere 
animal feeling, and to the subordi- 
nation, if not often to the entire 
subjugation, of those exalted pur- 
poses and resolves which ought to 
bear a dominant sway over the 
whole man. We have had repeat- 
edly to regret the desecration of 
talent by our poets and painters ; 
but we shall for the present reserve 
our remarks on this subject, and 
advert to the circumstance we be- 
gan with noticing—the aversion 
entertained by the society of 
Friends, for the cultivation of*the 
fine arts. 

It would be wrong to attribute that 
aversion to motives of which the 
respectable body of whom we speak 
would not admit, or to any inability 
in their members to appreciate the 
excellence of the arts themselves ; 
for, if so, we might imagine the au- 
thor of the * Tableau pictoresque 
de la Suisse” to have furnished a 
description which would equally 
well suit the Swiss and the Quakers, 
when he calls the former “un peu- 
ple qui ne sent rien, qui n’imagine 
rien, quine pleure jamais, que rien 
n‘affecte ; un peuple incapable d’e- 
motions vives, qui ne connoit jamais 
e delire, l’enthousiasme, de la poesie 
et de la peinture.” We feel, how- 
ever that the disinclination we 
soeak of has arisen from no such 
motives, or rather want of motives, 
zs these. We complain not of apa- 
thy, or of an absence of what is 
tender and touching among the 
“Friends :* they can weep with 


faste.” 
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those that weep, and are susceptible 
of the lively emotions of joy. But 
there is another portra drawn by 
another hand of the Swiss people, 
which we think would describe with 
greater accuracy the society in 
question. The Chevalier Mehegan 
terms them “un peuple simple, 
bienfaisant, ami du travail, enemi du 
It is in these expressions 
we find the precise characteristics 
of the society of Friends. It is to 
these very qualities, their simplicity, 
their benevolence, their love of a- 
bour, their hatred of pomp, that we 
trace up the abandonment and the 
interdict of those pursuits which 
they have been accustomed to re- 
gard as the luxuries of the ima- 
gination and often the allies ot 
vice. 

Now, though we admit, in tlic 
main, that the objection directed 
against the fine arts often derives 
but too much weight from the con- 
duct of their professors, we are yet 
by no means prepared to go with 
the society to the length of an iv- 
discriminate proscription of all such 
pursuits. The occasional abuse ot 
a talent does not prove its unfitness 
fur any good purpose. We are fully 
persuaded that a_ well-regulated 
attention to the study of the fine 
arts may prove beneficial to the 
mind in a variety of ways, and that 
they are so far from being in them- 
neh hostile to the great interests 
of religion, that in them religion 
herself may often find a powerful, 
because an engaging, assistant.— 
The fierceness of animal nature is 
as unfavourable to the growth of 
religious principle as the dense 
darkness of natural ignorance. It 
elegant pursuits, then, have but the 
power which has been assigned them 
of taming the natural fierceness of 
men, of tending to subordinate his 
physical to his intellectual powers, 
they are surely thus far not opposed 
to the spirit and purposes of reli- 
gion, but rather the contrary, and 
by no means merit the discounte- 
nance of such as desire to further 
the great interests of the latter. 5o 
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at least our author has regarded this 


matter. He ever writes as one 


— “ believing this, 
That Poesy’s enchanting art was given 
To be on earth the source ‘of blameless bliss, 
And cherish thoughts which lift the soul to 
heaven.” p. 81. 





It was long, however, before the 
society of Friends were able to in- 
novate on the prejudices with which 
earlier habits had invested them. 
A singular occurrence in the annals 
of this community gave rise to a re- 
markable infraction of their rules, 
and admitted a most eminent indi- 
vidual to the cultivation of talents 
which had till then been placed un- 
der the ban of a rigid prohibition. 
We allude to the case of the late 
venerable President of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Benjamin West was 
the son of Quaker parents in the 
state of Pennsylvania, and displayed 
in early life such astonishing indi- 
cations of his peculiar talent, that 
his father, who was firmly attached 
to the principles of his religious 
communion, and knew the obnoxious 
character of these pursuits, became 
alarmed at his child’s propensity, 
and resolved to lay the case before 
a public assembly of his society. 
It was on that occasion that the 
speech to which we have already 
referred was delivered by a man of 
their number, much respected for 
the purity and integrity of his life, 
and the superiority of his natural 
wisdom. His name was John Wil- 
liamson. Ile was a public preacher 
among the Friends, and possessed 
an astonishing talent of convincing 
eloquence. He pointed to old Mr. 
Westand his wife; and expatiated on 
the blameless reputation which they 
had long maintained and well mer- 
ited. They have,” said he, “ ten 
children, whom they have carefully 
brought up in the fear of God and 
in the Christian religion; and the 
youth whose lot we are now c¢on- 
vened to consider is Benjamin, their 
youngest child. It is known to you 
all that God is pleased from time to 
time to bestow upon some men ex- 
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traordinary gifts of mind, and you 
need not be told by how wonderful 
an inspiration their son has been 
led to cultivate the art of painting. 
It is true that our tenets deny the 
utility of that art to mankind. But 
God has bestowed on the youth 
a genius for that art, and can we 
believe that Omniscience bestows 
his gifts but for great purposes ? 
What God has given, who shall 
dare to throw away? Let us not 
estimate Almighty Wisdom by our 
notions: let us not presume to ar- 
raign his judgment by our ignorance : 
but, in the evident propensity of the 
young man, be assured that we see 
an impulse of the Divine hand ope- 
rating towards some high and beneti- 
cent end.” 

The biographer of Mr.West, from 
whom this account is taken, informs 
us, that the effect of this argument 
and the lofty commanding manner 
in which it was delivered, induced 
the assembly to agree that the artist 
should be allowed to indulge a 
predilections of his genius; and 
private meeting of friends was pein 
wards held at Mr. West’s house, 
where his son, who was then in his 
sixteenth year, received in solemn 
form the assent and blessing of the 
society. On this oceasion John Wil- 
liamson appears to have renewed 
his argument. He contended, that. 
although painting was sometimes 
put to a derogatory use, yet it might 
be one of those gracious gilis which 
God has bestowed on the world, not 
to add to the sensitive pleasures ot 
man, but to facilitate his improve- 
ment as a moral and social being. 
The fine arts, he remarked, are 

called the offspring and the emblems 
of peace. The Christian religion 
itself is the doctrine of good will 
to man. Can those things, then, 
he asked, which prosper only in 
peace, be contrary to the Christian 
religion >—* But it is said,” resumed 
the orator, “‘ that they soften and 
emasculate the mind. In what way ? 
Is it by withdrawing those who study 
them from the robust exercises 
which enable nations and people 
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to make war with success? Is it 
by lessening the disposition of man- 
kind to destroy one another? Is it 
for such a reason as this that we, 
who profess to live in unison and 
friendship, not only among ourselves 
but with all the world, should ob- 
ject to the cultivation of those arts 
which disarm the natural ferocity 
of man? We may as well be told, 
that the doctrine of peace and life 
ought to be proscribed in the world, 
because it is pernicious to the prac- 
tice of war and slaughter, as that 
these arts, which call on man to ex- 
ercise his intellectual powers more 
than his physical strength can be 
contrary to Christianity, and adverse 
to the benevolence of the Deity. 
I speak not of those arts as a means 
of amusement, nor of the study of 
them as pastime to fill up the vacant 
hours of business; though even as 
such the taste for them deserves to 
be regarded as a manifestation of 
Divine favour, inasmuch as_ they 
dispose the heart to kind and gentle 
inclinations. But I think them or- 
dained by God for some great and 
holy purpose.” The speaker then 
concluded by alluding to the re- 
markable qualifications of the youth, 
and expressing a hope that the ef- 
tect of the love of these arts of peace 
would be to draw the ties of affection 
more closely, and diffuse over a wid- 
er extent of community the interests 
and blessings of paternal love. 

We have cited this curious, but 
leasing, incident, because it forms a 
very natural introduction to the con- 
sideration of the work before us, the 
production of a brother “ Friend,” 
and in the sister imitative art; and 
also because, as Mr. West’s biog- 
rapher very justly observes, a more 
beautiful instance of liberality is not 
to be found in the records of any re- 
ligious society. Sects, even of Chris- 
tians, are disposed to regard with 
jealousy and hatred those of their 
members who embrace any pursuit 
which might tend to alienate them 
from their particular modes of dis- 
cipline. ‘The Quakers therefore, if 
this incident may be supposed to 


the honour of being the first to allow, 
by a public act, that their concep. 
tion of the religious duties of man 
was liable to the errors of human 
judgment, and was not to be main- 


tained on the presumption of being 


actually according to the will of 
God. There is something at once 
simple and venerable in the humili- 
ty with which they regarded their 
own peculiar principles, especially 
as contrasted with the sublime view 
which they appeared to take of the 
wisdom and providence of the Deity. 

We should imagine that our read- 
ers will not be much displeased with 
this our long introduction of them 
to the author; nor our author, in 
being placed in the company of 
one, the splendour of whose talents 
was equalled only by their dignified 
and often devout application. We 
certainly have hailed the approach 
to the regions of imagination of 
another member of that peaceful 
and respectable body, on whose 
principles we may safely rely for 
such a due direction of his poetic 
powers, as shall “ please to edifica- 
tion.” These are regions which 
spirits of far different guise are 
known to inhabit ; and some have 
distributed in their atmosphere a 
most baleful infection. We always 
rejoice to discover purer exhiala- 
tions. 

The longest and principal poem 
bears the name of the late Emperor 
of France. We at first felt some 
surprise at reading his name as a 
title to the effusions of a peaceful 
and Christian poet; but we soon 
found that our apprehensions were 
without cause. Of that individual 
we suppose but one opinion cai 
prevail among such as support their 
profession of Christian discipleship 
by any consistency of sentiment 
with the Gospel of peace. The 
character of a conqueror is always 
at best of an equivocal greatness. 
Rare indeed have been the instances 
of its union with the virtues and 
graces of religion. Some few-exist 
to shew that the combination is not 
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impossible: but when in the charac- 
ter of conqueror is involved that of 
usurper, and when to gratify the 
cravings of an insatiable ambition, 
all rights whatever, private and pub- 
lic, secular and sacred, were indis- 
criminately violated, ard the posses- 
sions and the lives of thousands 
sported with in ali the coolness, if 
not of a wantonly remorseless cruel- 
ty, at least of an inflexible policy 
that asked no questions as to right 
or wrong, humane or cruel,—it is 
far too little to speak of such an in- 
dividual with measured remonstran- 
ces. Crimes and vices like his call 
for the severest animadversion ; and 
we cannot but think that Mr. Barton 
has allowed his gentleness in some 
measure to interfere with his duty 
in this single instance. He must, 
we are sure, think and feel with us, 
though he seems too timid to tell the 
world how strong are his sensations. 

The poem opens with the dawn 
of a most lovely morning: 


“ All was calm, 
As if creation, thankful for repose, 
In renovated beauty, breathing balm 
And blessedness around, from slumber 
rose.” 


This, of course, disposes the mind 
of the poet to meditation. He ad- 
mires the surrounding objects (of 
course, also, he is an early riser) and 
describes with considerable beauty 
the features of the scene. . 


“The heavens were mark’d by many a 
filmy streak, 
Even in the orient; and the sun shon 
through } 
Those lines, as hope upon a mourner’s chee 
Sheds, meekly chasten’d, her delightful 
hue : i 
From groves and meadows, all impear}’d 
with dew, . 
Rose silv’ry mists,—no eddying wind swept 
by,— 
The cottage chimneys, half concealed from 
view 
By their embow’1ing foliage, sent on high 
Their pallid wreaths of smoke unruffled to 
the sky. 


“ And every gentle sound which broke the 
hush 
Of morning’s still serenity was sweet : 
The sky-lark over head; the speckled 
thrush, 
Who now had taken with delight his seat 
Upon the slender larch, the day to greet ; 
The starling, chattering to ber callow 
young ; 
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And = monotonous lay, which seems ta 
eet 
Like echo through the air, the cuckoo's 
song, 
Was heard at times, far off, the leafy woods 
amoug.” p. 4. 


The poet’s thoughts are then very 
naturally led to the state of this fair 
world, as it came from the hands of 
its Creator, when all was good; 
and they make way for a lamentation 
over the “ evils sin hath wrought,” 
the aberrations from the simple line 
of manifested duty, which have vio- 
lated the injunctions, and marred 
the creation, of God. Wars are then 
described as chief among the blots 
on the terrestrial scene, and are tra- 
ced from the private aggressions of 
jealousy and envy to those larger 
cupidities of ambition which inflame 
a world. The tidings of Napolcon’s 
death appear to have reached the 
ears of the poet shortly before the 
period of his writing this poem ; and 
he takes occasion, to delineate, 
though, as we have stated, too 
timidly, the character of that “ bold 
bad man.” ‘This is, however, the 
only part of the poem which has 
reference to its title. The great 
question which it was evidently 
Mr. Barton’s intention to consider 
was the lawfulness of war. This we 
do not intend to discuss with him 
at present*. Our present business 
is with our author’s poetry. We will, 
however, say, that the well known 
tenets of his society, he has ex- 
plained and enforced with some in- 
genuity and beauty. His descrip- 
tion of the miseries of war we can 
fully approve : they are by no means 
too highly coloured; and there is so 
much of true poetry in the descrip- 
tive stanzas which follow that we 
givé them fully, without abridgment, 
to our readers. 


“ Come, take thy stand upon this gentle ridge, 
Which overlooks yon sweet secluded vale 
Before us is a rude and rustic bridge, 
A simple plank ; and by its side a rail 








* Our opinions op it have been frequently, 
directly or incidentally, before our readers , 
and we refer such as are desirous of prose- 
cuting the inquiry, to various papers in out 
volumes for 1963, 1904, and 1819. 
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Qn either hand, to guide the footsteps frail 
Of first or second childhood ; while below 
The murm’ring brooklet tells its babbling tale, 
Like a sweet under-song, which, in its 
flow, 
It chanteth to the flowers that on the margin 
grow. 
“« For many a flow’ret blossoms there to bless 
The gentle loveliness whose charms imbue 
Its border ;—strawberry of the wilderness ; 
The star-like daisy ; violet brightly blue ; 
Pale primrose, in whose cup the pearly dew 
Glisten’s till noon-tide’s languid, listless 
hour ; 
And last of all, and sweetest tothe view, 
The lily of the vale, whose virgin flower 
Trembles at every breeze within its leafy 


bower. 
“« Now glance thine eye along the streamlet’s 
wanks, 
Up through yon quiet valley; thou wit 


trace 
Above, the giant mountains in their ranks 
Of bold and varied outline ; little space 
Below their summits, far above their base, 
U mbrageous woods ; and, last of all, thine 
eye 
Will rest on many an humble dwelling-place 
Of happy human beings, and descry 
The lowly temple, where they worship the 
Most High. 


‘* How quietly it stands within the bound 
Of its low wall of grey, and mossy stone ! 

And like a shepherd’s peaceful flock around 
Its guardian gather’d—graves, or tomb- 

stones strown, 

Make their last narrow resting-places known, 
Who, living, lov’d it as a holy spot ; 

And, dying, made their deep attachment 


shown 
By wishing here to sleep when life was 
not, 
That so their turf, or stone, might keep them 
unforgot! 


“ Tt isa bright and balmy afternoon, 
Approaching unto even-tide ; and all 
Is stl except that streamlet’s placid tune, 
Or hum of bees, or lone wood-pigeon’s 
call, 
Buried amid embow’ring forest tall, 
Which feathers, half way up, each hill’s 
steep side : 
Dost thou not feel such landscape’s soothing 
thrall ; 
And wish, if not within its bowers t’ abide, 
At least t'explore its haunts, and know what 
joys they hide ? 
“ Nor need’st thou wish a truer luxury 
Than in its depths, delighted, thou might’st 
share ; 
[ will not say that nought of agony, 
Blest as it is, at times may harbour there, 
For man is born w suffer, and to bear ;— 
But could | go with ihee from cot to cot, 
And show thee how this vailey’s inmates 
fare, 
Thou might’st confess, to live in such a 
spot, 
And die there in old age, were no unlovely 
lot ” pp. 32—35. 


We admire much also the simple 
beauty of the following lovely scene. 
itis in Mr. Barton’s best style :— 








[| May, 
“Behold two lovely children now have 
stray'd 
From some near cottage to that bowery 
tree; 


And Agnes sees them coming, half afraid 
To trust herself a sight like this to see : 
A girl, the eldest, who perhaps may be 
Ten summers old, assumes her sagest look, 
Sits down, and opens wide upon her knee 
Her youngling brother’s well-conn’d spell- 
ing-book, 
Who turns from thence his eye to yonder 
bubbling brook. 


“For sweetest flowrets are up-springing 
there, 
Which he would rather pluck thav learn 
to spell : 
But when he hears his teacher’s lips declare 
That he shall have those flowers lre loves 
so well, 
As guerdon of his labour—to compe} 
His fix’d attention, there requires no more; 
The task is learnt, repeated, then pell-mell 
They issue forth amid that shining store ; 
His pupilage is pass’d, her gravity is o’er. 


‘** Among those flowers the happy play-mates 
quaff 
Delight as innocent as flowers are fair : 
And Agnes hears the frequent shout, the 
laugh, 
Break on the stillness of the balmy air. 
But now a tenderer scene ensues ;—look 
where 
The sister quietly resumes her seat 
Under that tree of blameless knowledge 
there, 
And hears him, kneeling by her side, re- 
peat 
His evening prayer to God, in lisping accents 
sweet! 


“ That done, his rosy cheek, the guileless 
boy 
Rests on her knee, upturns his eyes to 
hers, 
And glances of affection, truest joy, 
Between their hearts are still interpreters 
The sun, mean time, behind those sable firs, 
Is softly sinking ; but his lingering streak, 
Is on those lovely children :—zephyr stirs 
The glistening locks which hide his cherub 
cheek, 
And many a kiss she prints, a sister's love to 


speak!” pp. 38 —40. 


The following is the contrast wher 
the wild and bloody havoc of wai 
has passed over the spot. The pas- 
sage is equally well sustained.— 


“ But to that happy valley turn onee more, 
When War’s destroying angel there ha: 
been :-— 
Had Winter’s devastation or the roar, 
Of elements, alone, deform’d the scene ; 
Suill, in its ruins, it had worn the mien 
Sach natural scourges mostly leave behind, 
Some of its features yet had smil’d serene, 
Ev'n in the absence of al! human-kind, 
And with our darkest fears a hope might be 
combin’d, 


‘* Now its once rustic bridge is lopp’d away 
By some rade pioneer’s regardless stroke ; 
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Each peaceful homestead, blest but yester- 
day, 
A shapeless mass of ruins, black with 
smoke : 
The graceful birch, tall pine, and sturdy oak, 
Which bosom’d the sweet hamlet, too, are 
hewn ; 
And hideous, maim‘d, half putrid corpses 
choke 
The murmuring brook, whicl on that af- 
ternoon, 
Had music in its flow of most delightful tune. 
* Nor have they spared the solitary tree, 
Beneath whose boughs that child her bro- 
ther taught ;— 
Agnes, the patient Agnes! where isshe ? 
And her old helpless father? He who 
caught 
From her meek smiles and accents, feelings 
fraught 
With more than joy. 
ren too, 
Where are they all, we dare not trust our 
thought 
To tell their tale, nor follow fancy’s clue ; 
Lest e’en the very worst should fearfully 
prove true. 
“ Perhaps—but why conjecture’? can we 
guess 
Horrors more foul than War itself supplies? 
The blood of age staining its silver tress ; 
Childhood, or fright, or famine’s sacrifice ; 
The ruin’d maiden’s unavailing cries :— 
Allthese might be their lamentable lot, 
Whose home was late so lovely in our eyes : 
We know but this—they were! and here 
are not! 
And feel we stand indeed on an accursed 


Those lovely child- 


spot. 
“Q War! thou art indeed the deadliest 
curse 
Which Heaven can suffer, or the world 
endure ; 


However pride thy glories may rehearse, 
Or hopes of fame thy votaries may allure. 

Volcanoe, earthquake, pestilence impure, 
Are eyils ; but they poison not the spring 

Of thought and feeling: lenient time may 


cure 
Their devastations; but to thine there 
cling 
Resentment, rooted hate, and each unholy 
thing.” pp. 42—44. 


We have not room for more of 
this poem; there are many excellen- 
cies in it: but before we pass from 


these 


“ Fields of blood,, 
These sad Aceldamas of later days,” 


to notice the minor poems which 
succeed, we cannot but call our au- 
thor’s attention to certain defects 
in his composition, which are far 
fiom inconsiderable. There is a 
want of care in the construction of 
his verses which cannot but offend a 
refined taste and a correct car. For 
instance, page 10: 
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“ Does the world do this * 
page 19: 


“ He did but do assome in days gone by 
Have done before him: it was thus of 
yore,’ &c. 


These lines might furnish an excel- 
lent illustration of Pope’s couplet ; 


“ Where feeble expletives their aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” 


Many other of Mr. Barton’s lines 
are too prosaic : 


“ Even in private life full well we know,” 


&c. p. 73 and, 
“ If this 
Hold t ue of those who act a private part 


Upon the world’s wide stage, 


&c. ibid. 


Others are too sermonish., For ex- 
ample, the stanzas often commence 
in this way : 


“ Nor is this all,” &c. 
6 Again, &c. 
“ This brings me then unto the main intent ;" 


and, to complete the resemblance, 
we find what made us almost sup- 
pose for a moment that, instead of a 
modern poet, we were reading the 
pages of one of the old Puritans: 


“ His blessing crav'd, revert we to our theme ;" 
“ And let us humbly ask ourselves, what 
right, Sc. 


This is not poetry: Mr. Barton’s 
muse, accustomed to loftier regions, 
has here left him to descend alone. 
We have also to complain of repeat- 
ed instances of our bard’s long nine- 
line stanzas ending with a comma, or 
sometimes without one, and the at- 
tention of the reader, instead of being 
seasonably relieved at these con- 
venient resting places, driven half 
through another stanza. Sometimes 
also his alexandrines at the close of 
the stanza limp in a cangaroo fash- 
ion, not being fairly divided at the 
only admissible point, the three-fee! 
cesura. Thus the fifth stanza : 


“ Beast, bird, fish, insect,—all alike his laws 
fulfil.” 
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Sometimes an awkward verb is em- 
ployed, where, by a slight transpo- 
sition of the words, the sense might 
remain, and the deformity be re- 
moved. Thus, 


** Who worest [woredst] for our sakes,” 
might have been, 
** Who for our sakes didst wear,” 


and others of the same kind. We 
notice these things, because Mr. 
Barton is quite able to improve his 
poetry by a litile attention ; and we 
are unwilling that his valuable sen- 
timents should be liable to any 
diminution of their effect by trifling 
imperfections in their communica- 
tion. 

In adverting to the minor poems, 
we cannot but regret that so many 
of them are only sonnets, verses, 
and other trifles, addressed to pri- 
vate friends, in which the public 
can feel but a very feeble interest, 
particularly as they contain allusions 
to events which none but the author 
and his friends can understand. We 
should have been glad to find fewer 
poems over which the eye of the 
generality of readers will be com- 
pelled to pass with indifference. 

The other poems are of a general 
character, and are distinguished by 
real merit and beauty. We refer 
particularly to those on the “ Days 
of Darkness,” ‘‘ Death,” and “ the 
Grave.” One, in which an arbitrary 
and unnatural analogy is attempted 
between the twelve months of the 
year and the various stages of hu- 
man life, is weak and insipid. We 
regard as especially beautiful the 
verses on “ the Sun;” for although 
the glories of the great monarch of 
day have been a favourite theme 
with the bards of every nation be- 
sides the Persian, yet there are some 
very poetical thoughts in Mr. Bar- 
ton’s lines, which we do not remem- 
ber to have before seen. We give the 
following as one, but subject to the 
exception of those unpoetic expres- 
sions, “ leap so lovelily,” and “ thou 
thyself.” 









“ Then, then how beautiful, across the deep, 
The lustre of thy orient path of light! 
Onward, still onward, o’er the waves that 
leap 
So lovelily, and shew their crests of white. 
The eye, unsated, in its own despite, 
Still up that vista gazes ; till thy way 
Over the waters seems a pathway bright 
For holicst thoughts to travel, there to pay 
Man’s homage unto Him who bade thee 
‘rule the day.’ 


* And thou thyself, forgetting what thou arr, 
Appear’st thy Maker’s temple, in whose 
dome 
The silent worship of the expanding heart 
May rise and seek its own eternal home : 
The intervening billows’ snowy foam, 
Rising successively, seem steps of light, 
Such as on Bethel’s plain the angels clomb ; 
When to the slumbering patriarch’s ray- 
ish’d sight, 
Heaven’s glories were revealed in visions of 
the night.” 


pp. 71—72. 


Decidedly the best of the smaller 
poems is that entitled the Pool of 
Bethesda: we cannot withhold it 
from our readers. 


** Around Bethesda’s healing wave, .- 
Waiting to hear the rustling wing 
Which spoke the angel nigh, who gave 
Its virtue to that holy spring, 
With patience and with hope endaed, 
Were seen the gather’d multitude. 
*“ Among them there was one, whose eye 
Had often seen the waters stirr’d ; 
Whose heart had often heav’d the sigh, 
The bitter sigh of hope deferr’d ; 
Beholding, while he suffer’d on, 
The healing virtue given—and gone ! 
** No power had he; no friendly aid 
To him its timely succour brought ; 
But, while his coming he delay’d, 
Another won the boon he sought ;— 
Until the Saviour’s love was shown, 
Which heal’d him by a word alone ! 
* Had they who watch’d and waited there 
Been conscious who was passing by, 
With what unceasing, anxious care 
Would they have sought his pitying eye ; 
And crav'd, with fervency of soul, 
His power Divine to make them whole ! 
** But habit and tradition sway’d 
Their minds to trust to sense alone ; 
They only hop’d the Angel's aid ; 
While in their presence stood, unknown, 
A greater, mightier far than he, 
With power from every pain to free. 


** Bethesda’s pool has lost its power ! 

No Angel by his glad descent, 
Dispenses that diviner dower 

Which with its healing waters went. 
But He, whose word surpass’d its wave, 
Is still omnipotent to save. 
“* And what that fountain once was found, 

Religion’s outward forms remain— 
With living virtue only crown’d 

While their first freshness they retain ; 
Only replete with power to cure 
When, Spirit-stirr’d, their source is pure! 
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« Yet are there who this truth confess, 
Who know how little forms avail ; 
But whose protracted helplessness 
Confirms the impotent’s sad tale ; 
Who, day by day, and year by year, 
As emblems of his lot appear. 


“ They hear the sounds of life and love, 
Which tell the visitant is nigh ; 

They see the troubled waters move, 
Whose touch alone might health supply ; 

But, weak of faith, infirm of will, 

Are powerless, helpless, hopeless still ! 


“ Saviour! thy love is still the same 

As when that healing word was spoke ; 
Still in thine all-redeeming Name 

Dwells power to burst the strongest yoke ! 
O! be that power, that love display’d, 
Help those—whom Thou alone canst aid!” 
pp. 182—135. 


We sincerely hope that the truth 
of these lines will be as much felt 
by our readers as the poetry of 
them admired: especially the well- 
drawn distinction between the forms 
and the power of religion ; between 
the “ pool having five porches,” 
and the spirit-stirring energy which 
must give the necessary influence 
from Heaven, before its healing 
virtues can be effectual. With re- 
ference to the class of the “ weak- 
hearted,” described in the last stanza 
but one, we hope the poet’s recom- 
mendation of a more simple reliance 
on the Saviour, (to use the words of 
another poet of kindred taste and 


spirit ») 


‘* May seem unto the sorrowing crowd 
An angel stooping from his cloud, 
To medicate with sweet controul 
The troubled waters of their soul.” 


We have involuntarily, while read- 
ing this poem, several times thought 
of Mr. Barton’s precursor from the 
still vale of his peaceful communion 
tothe elevation of the arts. Mr.West’s 
animating portraiture of “ Christ 
healing the Sick” has ranged itself 
not unnaturally by the side of the 
“ Pool of Bethesda.” We have 
admired also the beautiful stanzas on 
“ Early Rising and Prayer ;” and 
we would take the liberty of suggest- 
ing to our poetical “ friend,’ whether 
the “hours past midnight,” which 
he mentions as devoted to his en- 
gaging pursuit, may not at times 
endanger trenching upon the pur- 
poses, less poetical jt may be, but 





not less profitable, alluded to in the 
duty connected with “ early rising,” 
and which have an equal connexion 
with “ late taking rest.” We are 
not unaware of the perils which 
await the student at such moments, 
and that in the ardent prosecution 
of his researches, by the aid of that 
fictitious glow which is kindled at 
the noon of night, he needs some 
little cireumspection to avoid forget- 
fulness of that one book and that 
one subject of inquiry with which 
every true Christian—and none but 
such will understand our allusion— 
should consider he has at such an 
hour a standing and unpostponable 
engagement. 

We have one other suggestion 
for Mr. Barton ; perhaps he may 
think us unnecessarily scrupulous : 
but we risk the imputation. In 
p- 76 he speaks of wandering forth 
to meditate on the beauties of na- 
ture, 


“at the tranquil close 
Of a long day in irksome durance spent.” 


What this expression, “ irksome 
durance,” may allude to, we cannot 
exactly conjecture. We would not 
subject the phraseology of a poct 
to the same severe test of criticism 
with the more equable and studied 
diction of the moralist ; but at least 
there should be nothing in it repug- 
nant to the principles which he ad- 
vocates ; and we almost suspect that 
in the passage just cited the ardour 
of the admirer of nature has pro- 
duced an oversight of those princi- 
ples of Christian duty and self-gov- 
ernment which no persons better 
understand or more constantly ex- 
emplify than the members of the 
Society to which our author belongs. 
If the day’s detention within doors 
were for the necessary discharge 
of a man’s ordinary duties, accord- 
ing to his station in society (to 
what else it alludes we are at a loss 
to conceive) we think it not becom- 
ing to denominate it “ irksome dur- 
ance.” How many thousands are 


there whose only, or at least chief 


support, in the sober, self-denying, 
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and laborious engagements of life, 
is the conviction that it 7s possible 
to “ glorify God,” and to “ adorn 
the Gospel of their Saviour,” by 
integrity, industry, patience of ap- 
plication, and meekness, as much as, 
or even more than, in the fervid ad- 
miration of nature’s scenery, or the 
cultivation of a poetic taste; and 
who, although when they can con- 
sistently escape from these occupa- 
tions, have feelings capable of the 
rich and pure enjoyment afforded 
by rural and contemplative pleas- 
ures, yet dare not view their 
every-day avocations, however dry 
and uninteresting to a glowing im- 
agination, in any other light than 
with contentment and acquiescence, 
as the wise appointment of the same 
gracious Being, who,while he spreads 
out before them unnumbered “ de- 
lights,” yet points to the various 
trusts of life, atid says, “ Occupy till 
I come.” We are sure that our 
author will quite agree with us in 
these sentiments ; for there is nothing 
but this expression in the volume 
before us at variance with what we 
Suggest. 

Occasionally the peculiarities of 
the religious communion to which 
Mr. Barton belongs are discoverable 
in his volume, but not in a manner 
by any means repellent. Those 
who do not worship with him, they 
are too mild and gentle to offend ; 
and, to the praise of his consistency, 
too firm to displease those who do. 

The other poem which we have 
placed at the head of our article, 
we have hardly left ourselves room 
to notice; but we do not think it 
by any means so worthy of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s pen as those which we have just 
quitted. Our readers may not know 
much of the individual whose hard 
name is placed in its title: perhaps 
it is not desirable they should. We 
shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with saying little of that gifted vis- 
ionary. His talents and genius 
were considerable ; but they were 
most afilictingly 


__. _ “east away on themes 
Which ill could recompense 
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The proud aspiring3, lofty'dreams, 
Of such intelligence.” 


Sometimes a ray of better light 


would break through the midst of 


his darkness; and our author ven- 
tured to address to him “ one brief 
appeal :” but it was in vain: the 
transient hope of improvement, like 
the flash of a summer night’s cloud, 
passed away, and only rendered the 
gloom more hopeless than before, 
We think that the same false deli- 
cacy and charitable hesitation (not 
to call it compromising tenderness) 
of which we complained before, are 
observable in this piece. Not that 
we consider Mr. Barton’s views as 
at all indistinct; but his kindness 
too much tempers his decisiveness. 
This is, however, our author’s only 
important failing; and even this 
failing leans to the side of virtue. 
In taking our leave, then, of such a 
poet, we cannot but express toward 
him a very sincere and cordial es- 
teem. His wish is evidently to as- 
sist in raising the tone of our poetry 
to a greater degree of moral purity 
than that which it has of late in too 
many instances evinced ; and to ren- 
der the fine arts the handmaids to 
religion ; to purify this line of study 
from its pollutions, and 


** Defecate the poet's standing pool.” 


He has set before himself in this 
respect the noblest models, and 
refers to those who, placed in the 
foremost rank of poetical excellence, 
have not thought their lyres ill- 
tuned in the celebration of Christian 
themes. 


‘Here Milton's harp has rung a Saviour » 
praise, 
With classic majesty and Christian power 
And Cowper’s muse in sweetly varied lays 
Prov’d how exhaustless was her home-born 
dower. 
Then let not later bards, in evil hour, 
Show that our let has fallen on dark degen- 
erate days.” 


We are not indeed speaking of 
an equality of talent, but an unity 


of purpose. The gifts may perhaps 
differ, but the altar on which they 
are offered sanctifies them all. The 
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lofty soaring of the genius of Milton 
it may be long ere another poet shall 
be adventurous enough to emulate ; 
and, with regard to Cowper, Mr. 
Barton certainly has not his keen 
discrimination, his power of wit, or 
his classic polish. He is too grave 
to be as playful, and too gentle to 
be as severe—for Cowper can be 
severe 3 but he has much of his sim- 
plicity, his piety, and his love of 
nature 3 or rather, we would say, of 
the works of nature’s God. Indeed, 
he is most at home in the “ de- 
scriptive.” Long had nature in vain 
unfolded her diversified charms to 
the sober and peaceful body of 
which he is so amiable a member : 
her iris tints, her glowing beauties, 
had, as far as poetry was concerned, 
generally appeared to them—shall 
we say, like their own habiliments?— 


« Clad in one livery of sober brown ;” 


but Mr. Barton has had the honour 
of opening to their attention her love- 
liness, and her powers to soothe, to 
interest, and to benefit the heart. 
His poetical talents, it is true, may 
not appear of a very high order; 
but he is always respectable, often 
beautiful, and ever safe. His great 
charm is the easy, unembarrassed, 
and unaffected character of his 
poetry. Even his carelessness at 
times contributes to this ; and his 
very indifference to the rules of 
versification increases the resem- 
blance we trace in the flow of 
gentle sentiments to the windings of 
a peaceful river through some fruit- 
ful vale, which will not observe one 
direct and undeviating line, but 
allows itself to be diverted into a 
thousand circuities by every beau- 
tiful bank it meets with in its way, 
as if it knew how much the elegance 
of its own course might be increased 
by the very impediments that length- 
en its progress. 

But ihe great and presiding qual- 
ity which chiefly recommends Mr. 
Barton to our minds is this, that 
he is a Christian poet: his readers, 
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as we have already intimated, are 
in no danger from him, whatever 
be the subject of his verse. There 
are men, to read whose works is to 
sit under the shadow of the fabled 
Upas tree, and inhale a deadly 
poison; but Mr. Barton is one of 
those whose verses, like the leaves 
of the Apocalyptic plant, distil a 
* healing” balm. Nor does he stand 
alone in this respect, even in these 
“degenerate days,” if so we must 
call them. To say nothing of Mr. 
Southey, and many other living 
bards whom we have often intro- 
duced to our readers, we may io- 
stance with much pleasure the more 
recent productions of the present 
academical poet of Oxford, whose 
Fall of Jerusalem and Martyr of 
Antioch, and, in a considerable de- 
gree, his Belshazzar, prove to be ca- 
pable of uniting the finished beau- 
ties of the most exquisite classical 
poetry with sentiments which make 
the heart of the Christian “ burn 
within him,” as he passes along the 
pilgrimage of lite. We are prepar- 
ed to introduce these poems to oul 
readers at some length, and there- 
fore shall say nothing more of them 
or their author at present, except 
that glorious indeed is the literary 
renown enjoyed by those who pass 
not to their laurelled fame over the 
uprooted principles, the dejected 
hopes, the mangled morals, or the 
agonizing fears of those whom their 
licentiousness or their infidelity has 
ruined. Poets of this better order, 
in which we include the author of 
the poems under review, spurn at 
the idea that the arts possess a 
“ prescriptive apology” for all that is 
indecent, unholy, and profane. They 
view them ina light, and exercise 
them in a manner tor which the 
thanks of thousands shall be their 
due—namely, as among “ things hon- 
est, lovely, pure, and of good report,” 
which may be directed to the glory 
of the great Bestower of every tal- 
ent, and the lasting good, as well as 
temporary gratification, of their fel 
low-men, 
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The Importance of educating the in. 
fant Children of the Poor, shew- 
ing how three hundred Children, 
Srom eighteen Months to seven 
Years of Age, may be managed by 
one Master and mistress; con- 
taining also an Account of the 
Spitalfields Infant Schools. By 
Samvuet Wivperspin, Master of 
the said schooi. London. 1823. 
pp- 154. os. 


Ir we had judged of this tractate 
by its size, or, we may add, by its 
scholarship, we should not have 
thought it necessary to bring it 
before our readers; but it has 
other claims which well deserve 
attention. At the present moment 
a large portion of our own and of 
almost every other Christian and ci- 
vilized community are zealously de- 
vising means to improve the con- 
dition of mankind. Politicians and 
civil economists, as well as divines 
and philanthropists, are striving, or 
professing to strive, to benefit the 
world in the modes most consonant 
to their respective habits of thought 
and action. In short, wisdom and 
folly, good sense and quackery, 
quietism and terrorism, the pane- 
gyrists of things “as they are,” and 
Speculatists in things “as they 
should be,” are avowedly grasping 
at a common result by means as va- 
rious as the conditions and opinions 
of mankind. A few sound revolu- 


“tions are the only specific in one 


quarter ; in another, some honest 
reforms would be sufficient; in a 
third, the present machinery would 
do w ell enough if better worked ; in 
a fourth, the only remedy is to leave 
matters precisely as we found them. 
Educate your poor, says one: Turn 
them adrift, answers another: Send 
them all to New Lanark, rejoins a 
third ; ** Make new laws;” * Execute 
the old ones ;” ** Begin with the cler- 
gy ;”” or, a with our hulks and 
prisons ; ” * Begin with building 
new + aes? ;” or, * Begin with Na- 
tional Schools,” or with Lancastrian 


schools, or with Sunday schools ; or, 
Preach and distribute books ; or, edu- 
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cate by wholesale, in schools of from 
three to five hundred pupils; or, on 
the contrary, “ Instruct the poor, 
cottage by cottage, floor by floor ;” 
and so on through an endless variety 
of specifications and projections. 
We do not intend to decide be- 
tween these contending or co-ordi- 
nate claims. In fact, there is not 
any one of our great charitable in- 
stitutions but what is, or may be, 
useful : the poor, young and old, 
ought to be educated; the sick 
should be visited ; Bibles and prayer- 
books should be widely distributed ; 
prisons should be reformed, and all 
the multiplied agency of ameliora- 
tion should be continued and en- 
larged. But there is, we think, a 
very prevalent and growing feeling 
among wise and honest men, that 
the chief, indeed almost the only 
rational, hope for futurity on a large 
scale is in the Christian education 
of the rising generation. When the 
duc de Cazes, during his late em- 
bassy in this country, was requested 
by his friends in France to inform 
them what publication he  consi- 
dered most useful for distribution 
among the poor on that side of the 
channel, he replied that his inquiries 
respecting the source of the high 
morals and good conduct of the 
English labouring classes had led 
him to the conclusion, that it was 
their habit of reading the holy 
Scriptures which gave them their 
superiority ; and he therefore strong- 
ly recommended the Bible as the 
best book for the reformation of the 
character of the French population. 
The duke was perhaps fortunate 
in residing at some village where, 
under the auspices of a pious and 
indefatigable clergyman, the poor 
very generally possessed, and had 
been taught how to value, this sa- 
cred boon. He might, however, 
have found other villages less ta- 
vourably circumstanced, where, if 
he wished to learn the value of the 
Scriptures, it must have been chiefly 
from negative examples. But we 
quite agree with him in_ his conclu- 
sion, and we shall think ourselves 
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happy if our notice of the little 
volume before us should tend to 
throw any new light upon the man- 
ner in which a consumination so 
greatly to be wished as the Christian 
institution of the people is to be ob- 
tained. 

The first thought which seems 
to have occurred to philanthropists 
naturally was to take the world just 
as they found it formed to their 
hands, and to elevate it with all due 
speed to the desired standard. But 
let any person try the experiment. 
Place the m>st prudent and active 
layman or clergyman in an insulated 
country parish where the population 
have grown upin vice and ignorance, 
and where, for half a century, the 
hearts of men have been hardened 
by “the deceitfulness of sin” with- 
out remonstrance or control ; and 
let him ascertain what is the issue 
of ten or twenty years’ diligent 
exertion for their moral ameliora- 
tion. We will not say that nothing 
would be effected ; we do not doubt 
that, for the encouragement of the 
benevolent experimentalist, it would 
please Divine Providence that here 
and there even a hoary miscreant 
would be reformed; the church 
pe be: more aumerously attend- 

; the Bible and prayer-book would 
“ seen in many hands ; the parish 
would in general be much better 
ordered, and even “ conversions” 
might in some cases be effected.— 
Though no physician above forty 
years of age embraced [larvey’s 
doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood, we are far from asserting 
that thoughtless or even profligate 
persons beyond that period of life 
might not be morally reclaimed.— 
The success, however, would, in 
all probability, be but partial; and 
though amply sufficient to encour- 
age and reward a good man in the 
cheerful discharge of his duty, it 


would rarely approach to a state of 


general and rapid reformation. 

This fact has forced itself so 
strongly upon the conviction of so- 
ber observers, that the hopes which 
inexperienced philanthropy might 
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be disposed to indulge of effecting 
extensive moral changes in the adult 
population have been gradually 
giving place to plans for preventing 
them from acquiring vicious habits, 
and trom becoming what, if they 
once become, there is comparatively 
little prospect of any great amelio- 
ration. ‘The progress of this change 
of opinion is very apparent in the 
case of missions to the heathen. 
The expectation of many of those 
who projected and commenced es- 
tablishments of this nature was, 
that numerous conversions would 
be announced from among the adult 
population, much perhaps in the 
manner of the apostolic age; not 
sufficiently considering perhaps that 
the sacred ministry is now placed 
under a more gradual, Cough equ lly 
divine, influence, than that by which 
three thousand or five thousand 
converts were gained in aday. We 
are not indeed sure that the late 
rapid and extraordinary progress of 
Christianity in some of the South- 

Islands and among the libera- 
ted captives of Sierra Leone, might 
not almost re-inspire such hopes ; 
(they certainly have been a splendid 
recompense for those whose bene- 
volence planned and executed these 
projects of mercy ;) but, upon the 
whole, even missionaries themselves 
have found the necessity of looking 
for their chief success in the efficacy 
of gradual and well-digested, rather 
than sudden measures. They at first 
perhaps expected to find every where 
innumerable stocks of mature growth 
which needed only grafting with a 
proper scion to become fecundated 
with the richest fruits of Christian 
virtue ; but they soon discovered 
that the experiment, though far from 
hopeless, was but partial in its suc- 
cess 3; and they in consequtnce be- 
gan to betake themselves to the 
equally honourable, though less 
splendid, preparatory labours of 
translating the Scriptures, intro- 
ducing gradual improvements, edu- 
cating children and young persons, 
and sowing seed destined to bring 
forth fruit long perhaps after the. 
4l 
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hand that scattered it should be 
mouldering in the dust. 

Christian missionaries, however, 
are not the only persons on whom 
these facts have forced conviction. 
At home, as well as abroad, we are 
learning the art of “ beginning with 
the beginning.” There is one uni- 
versal voice among all who have 
any claim to be heard on the sub- 
ject: “ Let us do, as we are in duty 
bound, what we can for the adult 
population ; but our chief hopes for 
our country and the world must 
depend upon the early Christian 
training of the rising generation.” 
But if the author of this little book 
before us is right, we have not even 
yet arrived at the initial step. Few 
of our daily or Sunday schools, we 
presume, admit children, or ought 
to admit them much under six or 
seven years of age. But by that 
period of life the habits, though 
not so rigid asin an adult, being 
grafted as they are on a naturally 
corrupt stock, may be so far form- 
ed to evil as powerfully to neu- 
tralize the effects of subsequent 
discipline and _ instruction. We 
are rather inclined to wonder that 
our schools do so much, than that 
they effect so little, when we consi- 
der the untractable quality of the 
materials on which they usually 
commence their operations. What 
must often be the condition of the 
children of the poor in the courts 
and alleys of our large towns; im- 
mersed in filth and wretchedness ; 
tied down through their infancy to a 
chair, or lulled to sleep with drugs 
or ardent spirits; or dragged about 
by an elder urchin, herself needing 
all the attentions of childhood, while 
the parents are at their daily em- 
ployments ; then turned loose, as 
soon as they can walk, to find com- 
pabions among their unhappy co- 
partners in squalidness in the streets ; 
lisping oaths with their first accents ; 
initiated into fraud and falsehood ; 
and growing up amidst ev ery possi- 
ble incitement to evil, without any 
counteracting check; without ad- 
vice, or sympathy, or instruction, 
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or any thing that can prevent the 
hapless infant becoming in a few 
years a misery to itself, and a pest 
to society ? If children came into 
the world with the best possible in- 
nate ideas of goodness, such a pro- 
cess would inevitably expel them ; 
how much more dangerous then 
must be the effect, when, if Chris- 
tianity be true, the heart of man 
is inherently prone to evil; and 
when, as is clear from all history 
and experience, the character is 
in most instances substantially form- 
ed—we do not carry the matter so 
far as Mr. Owen of New Lanark and 
other gentlemen of that genus—by 
early habits and education ? 

The Spitalfields Infant School, 
which has drawn from us these re- 
marks, was founded by an opulent 
and benevolent individual, Mr. 
Joseph Wilson, who seems to have 
taken a view of the subject under 
consideration which does great ho- 
nour to his philosophy as well as 
Christian philanthropy*. The dis- 
trict of Spitalfields was well calcu- 
lated for the experiment. Various 
plans were already in operation on 
a large scale for the welfare of that 
populous neighbourhood, and parti- 
cularly daily and Sunday schools 
for the children of the poor. But 
these net receiving their inmates in 
infancy or the first stages of child- 
hood, six, seven, perhaps ten or 
twelve years were allowed for the 
operation ofall the evils above 
stated; and in what manner chil- 
dren formed under such untoward 
auspicies may be expected to turn 
out, will be easily conjectured. 

There is another argument also 
in favour of infant schools, in com- 
mon with Sunday schools, derived 
from the circumstances of a manu- 
facturing or labouring population, 
in which, by the time children 
attain the age of seven or eight 


* Mr. Wilson’s was not, however, the 
firstinfantschool. A similar establishment had 
»reviously been formed at Brewer’s Green in 
Weeaninster, which has served as a model 
for other institutions of the same kind ; some 
of which, and among them that of Mr. Wil- 
son, has improved upon their original. 
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years; they are so useful to their 
parents, and so capable of assisting 
towards their own support, that 
they are not likely, generally speak- 
ing to be permitted to give up their 
time during the week to the purpose 
of religious or intellectual instruc- 
tion. In such cases Sunday schools 
are of inestimable value, though 
unhappily under the necessary dis- 
advantage of affording but one day 
of wholesome admonition and exam- 
ple to six days of neglect and vice. 
But with the preliminary. training of 
an infant school, they would be ren- 
dered capable of exerting a much 
more powerful control ; and though 
the beau ideal of education might, 
in the view of some persons, be, that 
children should, in every instance, 
attend a daily school, from perhaps 
seven to fourteen years of age, we 
are not sure that itis not upon the 
whole even better—it is certainly 
more practicable—that they should 
early receive the instruction of an 
infant school, till the period when 
they are able to exert their indus- 
try with advantage ; and afterwards 
devote the week to such occupa- 
tions as their parents may see fit to 
employ them in, reserving the ‘se- 
venih day, with the addition of a 
few intervals during the other six, 
to the cultivation of their minds 
and the religious 
their hearts. It is very clear that 
the poor will not generally send 


their children to daily schools, if 


they can make them profitable at 
home ; and, even if they were will- 
ing to do so, there would be much 
inconvenience in subjecting children 
who are to gain their livelihood by 
their industry, to pass too many 
years in an entire devotion to pur- 
suits foreign to their future avoca- 
tions, and which, when too long con- 
tinued, may possibly, in some mea- 
sure unfit them for the adequate 
discharge of the duties connected 
with them. The argument applies 
less forcibly to the case of girls 
than of boys ; yet even with regard 
to the former itis a subject of cur- 
rent remark, that girls educated at 


improvment of 
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charity schools, at least where they 
are clothed and boarded, though 
superior to other children of the 
same rank in life in the higher qual- 
ifications of mind and morals, are 
often unfitted for the necessary fa- 
tigues to which their stations in 
society are likely to expose them. 
Even our professed female “ schools 
of industry” —meaning, by the term 
“ industry,” reading, writing, and 
needle-work—are in this respect of- 
ten injurious. Few of the children 
educated in them attain the capabil- 
ity of enduring the fatigues and pri- 
vations to which the children of the 
poor are exposed, and to which, in 
the dwellings of their parents, they 
are obliged to learn early to submit. 
A poor girl fed and clothed in a 
charity school is often almost as 
artificial and sensitive a being as the 
daughter of her rich neighbour ; she 
acquires the same boarding-school 
air of constraint, is as much unused 
to the free exercise and active de- 
velopment of her physical powers, 
and almost as little able to bear fas 
tigue, hunger, or the ordinary in* 
clemencies of the seasons. Surely 
no intended charity is more injuri- 
ous to the recipient than that of 
bringing up the poor in hot-beds, 
and taking them partially out of 
the situation into which they must 
again speedily fall with a diminished 
power of enduring its hardships. 
In particular instances such acts of 
bounty may indeed be highly use- 
fuland laudable, but upon a large 
scale they would prove injurious 
both to the individuals and to society. 

These remarks do not apply to 
the case of infant schools. ‘The 
children remain with their parents ; 
their meals, their repose, their en- 
dearments are at home. They are 
not made Spartans by the hard- 
hearted policy of sacrificing the 
individual to the state. They are 
neither clothed nor fed ; so that there 
is no inducement held out to idle- 
ness or improvidence on the part of 
their natural protectors. They are 
simply kept out of the streets, and 
are patiently watched over, instruct- 
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ed, and amused, at a time of life 
when they are a heavy’ burden to 
their parents in the hours of busi- 
ness, and when they are incapable 
of the toil or anxiety of assisting to 
procure their own livelihood. 

Where parents are sober and re- 
ligious, and are obliged by their 
occupations to be at home during 
the day, infant schools may be of 
less value. But few of the poor in 
the busy scenes of life have the 
time, the taste, or the patience to 
watch over their children with the 
assiduity required to preserve either 
their minds from contamination or 
their bodies from disease and dan- 
ger; and even those who have it 
most in their power to do so would, 
in many instances, feel it a great re- 
lief to have an,asylum opened where, 
during a few hours of their arduous 
day, they might send their children 
‘without risk, and receive them back 
to partake w ‘ith them of their hum- 
ble repast, to share their poverty 
and privation, and to nestle around 
them after the cares of the day are 
concluded. Indeed, what can the 
most honest couple in our crowded 
cities—the father perhaps a labourer 
or artizan, the mother also diligently 
employed in assisting to earn bread 
for her offspring—do with half a 
score children round them? Or how 
can they possibly avoid exposing 
their tender charge to the evils 
which we have before enumerated ? 

Mr. Wilderspin’s work is, as it 
ought to be, chiefly a book of de- 
tails. These are not particularly 
our province ; and in truth, after all 
the controversy about Dr. Bell and 
Mr. Lancaster, about the compa- 
rative merits of large schools and 
small schools, we are pretty much 
of opinion that, in these matters at 
least, 

* Whate'er is best administer'd is best.” 

If a schoolmaster is endued with good 
sense and a spiritof humanity, with 
conscientiousness of principle and 
firmness of mind, we are comparative- 
ly little anxious to know what are the 
minutiz of his plans ; at what hours 
he opens or closes his school ; what 
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grammar he uses; whetlrer he flogs 
his boys by a steam engine or by 
hand, or does not flog them at all. 
There may, and must, be much 
latitude on 
administration ; and, provided men 
have a right heart and a good under- 
standing, they will not difler essen- 
tially in practice, however much 
they may quarrel about the theory. 
Still it may not be unamusing or 
uninstructive to our readers to learn 
from our author how to perform so 
arduous a problem as that of ma- 
naging “three hundred children, 
from eighteen months to five or six 
years of age, by one master or mis- 
tress,” and that so perfectly, Mr. 
Wilderspin tells us, that a whole 
day may often elapse without a sin- 
gle tear of scrious complaint. The 
following are our benevolent author's 
rules for the conduct of the master 
and mistress of an infant school : 
they would answer admirably for 
transcription on the walls of all 
parlours, nurseries, and seminaries 
of education; and the third might 
not be inappropriate for unpunctual 
taviors, courtiers, and cabinet min- 
isters. 


“ tst. Never to correct a child in an- 
ger. 

“2nd. Never to deprive a child of 
any thing, without returning it again. 

“ 3rd. Never to break apromise. 

“4th. Never to overlook a fault, byt 
in all things study to set before the 
children an example worthy of imita- 
tion, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” p. 16. 


We havea goodly story towards 
the end of the book shewing what 
perilous events may arise from the 
infringement of these salutary insti- 
tutes.— 


“Here I will mention one circum- 
stance which happened in the school, to 
show how necessary it is to teach by ex- 
ample as well as precept. Many of the 
children were in the habit of bringing 
marbles, tops, whistles, and other toys, 
to the school, which often caused much 
disturbance ; for they would play with 
them instead of attending to their les- 
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sons, and I found it necessary to forbid 


the children from bringing any thing of 


the kind; And after giving notice two 
or three times in the school, I told them 
that if any of them brought such things 
they would be taken away; in con- 
sequence of this several things fell into 
my hands, which I did not alw ays think 
of returning, and among other things a 
whistle from a little boy. The child 
asked me for it as he was going home, 
but having several visitors at the time, 
[ put the child ofi, tellmg him not to 
plague me, and he went home. I had 
forgot the circumstance altogether, but 
itappears the child did not; for some 
time after this, while I was lecturing the 
children upon the necessity of telling 
truth, and on the wickedness of steal- 
ing, the little fellow approached me, 
ind said please, sir, you stole my whis- 
‘le.’ ‘Stole your whistle!’ said I, ‘did 
| not give it to you again?’ ‘ No, teach- 
ort Lasked you for it, and you would 
not give it to me.’ I stood self-convic- 
ted, being accused in the middie of my 
lecture, before all the children, and re- 

ily at a loss to know what excuse to 
make; for I had mislaid the whistle, 
ind could not return it to the child: I 
nnmediately gave the child a halfpenny, 
ud said all I could to persuade the 
‘hildren that it was not my intention 
to keep it. However, I am satisfied 
that it has done more harm than I shall 
he able to repair for some time; for if 
we wish to teach children to be honest, 
we should never take any thing from 
them without returning it again. In- 
(deed, persons having charge of chil- 
dren can never be too cautious, and 
should on no account whatever break a 
promise ; for experience has taught me 
that most children have good memories, 
ind if you once promise a thing and do 
not perform it, they will pay very little 
attention to what you say afterwards. 
Children are such excellent imitators 
that | have found they will not only 
imitate the conduct, but even the voice 
and expression of the countenance.” 
pp. 148—151. 


Mr. Wilderspin shall now inform 
us in what manner he drills his little 
regiment.— 


“On opening the school, I cause all 
the children to stand up, at a word of 
command, in an orderly manner ; after 
which they all kneel down, when one 
of them repeats a short prayer and con- 
cludes with the Lord’s prayer, the oth- 
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ers repeating it after him, similar toa 
congregation ina place of worship. Af- 
ter which the boy who repeated. the 
prayer gives out a hymn, and the chil- 
dren all sing it. It is pleasing to see 
how the little creatures will try to sing 
and keep time: indeed, children gener- 
ally seem to be very fond of singing, 
and therefore we teach the little chil- 
dren to sing the alphabet to a tune, 
which they do extremely well, as well 
as the pence and multiplication tables, 
which they soon learn. The hymn be- 
ing concluded, they then commence 
their lessons, which they do in the fol- 
lowing order. 

“The school is divided into classes : 
there are two monitors appointed to each 
class; tins are fixed round the school 
with cards in them, the same as are 
used in national schools; one of the 
monitors then takes the children up to 
the cards one ata time, the other moni- 
tor keeping the class in order while the 
lessons are going on. When the moni- 
tor who first began has finished half the 
class, the other one succeeds him, and 
teaches the remainder; the formes 
monitor taking his place, so that the 
monitors share the work equally be 
tween them. 

“There is also a general monitor, 
whose business is to walk round the 
school, and see that the other monitors 
do their duty, and put the children’s 
fingers to every letter or word, accord- 
ing to what they are learning. In this 
manner they go on until every child in 
the school has said one lesson.” pp. 
16—15. 


It is no part, however, of Mr. 
Wilderspin’s plan “to make Jack 
a dull boy” by an overstrained at- 
tention and premature mental growth 
in early life. ‘The following remarks 
are really very philosophical as well 
as humane; and we recommend 
them to the attention of those ad- 
mirers of precocious intellect, who 
are quite content to see a child lan- 
guishing for want of air, exercise, 
and freedom, a prey to rickets and 
mesenteric affections, provided that 
in proportion as its limbs shrink 
its brain-pan expands; that it 
compensates by a sickly cerebral 
development for an emaciated body ; 
by a forward and flippant tongue 
for inactive muscles and the equal 
and healthy growth of the “ mens 
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sana in corpore sano.” Not so Mr. 
Wilderspin: he is the Coryphzus 
of sports and play-grounds: and 
woe betide the schoolmaster who, 
after his warnings, shall forget these 
necessaries of life in his scholastic 
preparations. 


“As the human mind is formed for 
an endless variety, the oftener the scene 
can be changed the better, especially for 
children; for if little children are kept 
too Jong at one thing, they become dis- 
gusted and weary of it, and then the 
inind is not in a fit state to receive in- 
struction. I cannot help thinking that 
maby persons in their over anxiety to 
bring children forward in their learning, 
actually defeat their own intentions by 
keeping the mind too constantly fixed 
upon one object. Where can be the 
utility of keeping a number of little 
children sitting in one position for 
hours after they have said their lessons, 
and not suffering them to speak or ex- 
change an idea with each other? No 
better way, in my humble opinion, can 
be taken to stupify them than such a 
mode; for little children are naturally 
lively, and if they are not suffered to 
move, but kept constantly in one posi- 
tion, they not only become disgusted 
with their lessons, but likewise with the 
school. Hence, perhapsyisone of the rea- 
sons why so many children cry on going 
to school; but as one of the principal 
ends in view in infant schools is to make 
the children happy, as well as to instruct 
them, so it is thought expedient to 
change the scene as often as possible. 

“The mode of teaching now under 
consideration is as follows, viz.:—The 
children are taught to stand in files, the 
smaller children, such as those from 
eighteen months to three years old, 
standing in front, the taller children 
standing behind ; the alphabet is pasted 
on cards in two different characters, 
thus(a A) on one side of the card, and 
{b B) on the other side. ‘The card is 
then put on the end of a stick, where 
there isa notch cut to receive it. The 
stick is then held up before all the child- 
ren, who immediately call out A: one 
of the children then inquires how many 
there are, and the other children an- 
swer two: the stick is then turned 
round in the hand, and (b B) are exhi- 
bited when one of the children enquires 
what letters they are, the other children 
answering as before: in this way we go 
on until we have gone through the 
whole of the alphabet. 
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“They are also taught natural history 
in the same way, by placing pictures of 
birds and beasts on the end of the stick, 
and the children very soon learn the 
names of the different birds and ani- 
mals. pp. 20—23. 


Mr. Wilderspin explains mor 
fully in the following passage his 
method of “ giving little children 
bodily exercise, mental improve. 
ment, and pleasing them at the 
same time.” We are not advocates 
for the plan of making the whole 
business of education mere _ play; 
since quite as much perhaps of its 
value is in the effort as in the attain- 
ment: but with very little children, 
for whom alone our author is legis- 
lating, there can be no doubt re- 
specting the judiciousness of his 
system ; and even with elder child- 
ren it might with advantage be acted 
upon somewhat more than is usually 
the habit in schools. Our climate is 
not altogether suited for the fashion 
of academic groves, and the conning 
of lessons peripatetice, and in the 
open air; nor is the necessary appa- 
ratus of grammars and lexicons sut- 
ficiently portable for this ambula- 
tory instruction. But still, more 
might be done for the health of chil- 
dren in this respect than is usually 
attempted. Our public schools very 
generally act so far upon the princi- 
ple as to devote but a short time to 
school hours for the reddition of les- 
sons, leaving the pupils to their own 
volitions as respects the process and 
the scene of their acquisition. And 
if a Harrow or an Eton boy can 
readily make his Latin verses or 
Greek trees sitting on a style or 
walking under a hedge ; or if, tak- 
ing the opposite extremity of the 
scale of society, the infant children 
of Spitalfields can repeat, sub Dio, 
playing round an apple tree, such 
delectable strains as, 


** Twenty-pence are one-and-eight pence, 
That we can’t affurd to lose ; 

Thirty pence are two-and-six pence, 
That will buy a pair of shoes ;” 


we can see no good reason why al 
our ordinary boarding-schools boys 
and girls should be made both to 
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lose the free use of their limbs, and 
to learn habits of listlessness and in- 
dolence by being condemned to sit 
over a desk in a close and unventila- 
ted apartment just three or four 
times the period necessary for ac- 
quiring their lessons, merely because 
itis an old habit for masters to sit 
from morn to night, septi multa gre- 
ge, for no discernible purpose but 
to waste the energies and irritate the 
nerves both of the jailor and his 
lounging prisoners. But let us hear 
Mr. Wilderspin, whom we quote 
merely for the general good sense of 
his principle, without meaning to say 
that it can or ought literally to be 
carried into effect; or that school- 
masters are to teach scanning by 
playing at hop, skip, and jump, or 
Greek roots by hunting the slipper. 


“ As an infant school may very pro- 
perly be called a combination of the 
school and nursery, the art of pleasing 
forms a prominent part in the system ; 
and as little children are very apt to be 
fretful, it becomes expedient to divert 
as well as teach them; for if children 
of two years old and under are not di- 
verted, they will naturally cry for the 
mother ; and to have ten or twelve chil- 
dren crying in the school, would put ev- 
ery thing in confusion : but it is possible 
to have two hundred, or even three 
hundred, children assembled together, 
the eldest not more than six years of 
age, and yet not to hear one of them 
crying for a whole day. Indeed, I may 
appeal to the numerous and respectable 
personages who have visited the school 
for the truth of this assertion, many of 
whom have declared, that they could 
not conceive it possible, that such a 
number of little children should be 
assembled together, and all be so happy 
as they have found them, many of them 
being so very young. But I can assure 
the reader, that many of the children 
who have cried heartily on being sent 
to school the first day or two, have 
eried as much on being kept at home 
after they have been in the school but a 
very short time: and I am of opinion 
that when children are absent, it is fre- 
quently the fault of their parents. I 
have had children come to school with- 
out their breakfast, because it has not 
been ready ; others have come to school 
without shoes, because they would not 
be kept at home while their shoes were 
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mending ; and I have had others com, 
to school half dressed, whose parents 
have either been at work or gossipping, 
and, when they returned home, have 
thought that their children had been 
lost ; but to their great surprise and joy, 
when they applied at the school have 
found them there. 

“Can it be wondered at that little 
children should dislike to go to school, 
where in general forty or fifty, or per- 
haps more, are assembled together in 
one room, scarcely large enough for 
one third of that number, and not allow- 
ed to speak to, or scarcely look at, each 
other. In those places | firmly believe 
many, for the want of proper exercise, 
become cripples, or have their health 
much injured, by being kept sitting so 
many hours; but as the children’s 
health is of the utmost consequence, it 
becomes necessary to remedy this evil 
by letting them have proper exercise 
combined, as much as possible, with in- 
struction, to accomplish which many 
measures have been tried, but I have 
found the following to be the most suc- 
cessful, viz. : 

“The children are all ordered to sit 
on the ground, which they readily obey : 
they are then desired to take hold of 
their toes, which being done they are 
desired to count one hundred, or as ma- 
ny as may be thought proper, which 
they do by lifting up each foot alter- 
nately, all the children counting at one 
time. By this means every part of the 
body is put in motion, and with this ad- 
vantage, that by lifting up each foot 
every tine they count one, it causes 
them to keep time, a thing very essen 
tial, as, unless this was the case, all 
would be confusion. They also add up 
two at a time by the same method, thus, 
two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, and so 
on; but care must be taken not to keep 
them too long at one thing, or too long 
in one position. 

“Having done a lesson or two this 
way, they are desired to put their feet 
out straight, and putting their hands to- 
gether, they say, one and one are two; 
two and one are three; three and one 
are four; four and one are five; five 
and one are six; six and two are eight: 
in this way they goon until they are de- 
sired to stop. 

“ They also learn the pence and mu!- 
tiplication tables, by forming themselves 
in circles around a number of young 
trees that are planted in the play ground; 
for the sake of order, each class has its 
own particular tree ; and when they are 
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ordered to the trees, every child knows 
which tree to go to: as soon as they 
are assembled round the trees, they join 
hands and walk round, every child say- 
ing the multiplication table until they 
have finished it ; they then let go hands, 
and put them behind,and for variety sake 
sing the pence table,the alphabet, hymns, 
&c. &e. Thus the children are grad- 
ually improved and delighted ; for they 
call it play, and it matters little what 
they call it, as long as they are edified, 
exercised, pleased, and made happy.” 
pp. 31—36. 


Nothing is too minute for Mr. 
Wilderspin’s vigilance. He notonly 
gives directions for cleanliness, but 
teaches the just dimensions of his 
schools; and shews the ill conse- 
quences of terrifying children by 
trightful stories ; and how to secure 
the doors of their apartments so as 
to prevent their pinching their fin- 
gers ; and how to draw up the desks 
and forms by means of ropes and 
pullies to the ceiling, in order to 
remove stumbing blocks, and to give 
them more room for play; and how 
to prevent diseases spreading among 
them by sending the infected parties 
to their own homes ; ; but he even 
adds directions for curing their burns 
and scalds by the application of 
writing ink, notwithstanding that 
** he may subject himself to the snecrs 
of some people” for this last notable 
discovery. Far be it from us to in- 
clude ourselves among these unman- 
nerly “ some people :” we would not 
even sneer at “ Sweet Dicky,” or 
** Green-tail,” or “ Old Broom ;” 
whose history our readers shall hear 
rehearsed, for the sake of a remark 
or two which we mean to ground 
upon it. 


“When the green-tail becomes too 
common, it looses its effect; it must 
then be laid by for a time, and some- 
thing else substituted in its place, such 
as carrying the old broom, which is 
done in the following manner: the 
broom is placed on the ofiender’s shoul- 
der, and he or she hasthen to walk round 
the school, the children naming the 
crime, whatever it may be, and calling 
out, * Old Brooms.’ ” p. 69. 

“I at last hit upon another expedi- 
ent, [in the case of a very refractory 
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child, who had resisted every other 
means of edification,] which, I have 
reason to thank the Almighty, has had 
the desired effect. We have a kind ot 
guard in the school, for the purpose of 
keeping the children from getting too 
near the stove, and it forms a kind of 
cage. In the summer this guard is put 
on an elevated situation, at one end of 
the school; and it struck me, that if | 
put him in there, it might do him sone 
good. I ac cordingly procured a lad 

and placed him in it, taking care 
vent the possibility of an accident : he 
had scarcely been in five minutes, when 
the whole of the children, as if by com- 
mon consent, called out, * Pretty Dicky, 
Sweet Dicky.’ He immediately bursi 
into tears, a thing very unusual with 
him ; and [ must say, I was extremely 
glad to see it, and have to observe, that 
I have never known him absent with- 
out leave since ; and, what is moze, he 
appears to be very fond of his school, 
and is now a very good child.” pp. 
75, 76. 


Now seriously this is among thie 
worst fopperies of Mr. Lancaster's 
system. We heard him lecture some 
fifteen or eighteen years ago, and 
well remember his mirthful imple- 
ments of cages and wooden collars, 
and how merrily he descanted on 
their virtues. Dr. Bell very proper- 
ly disdained to employ these ingeni- 
ous, but by no means ingenuous, 
devices: and we believe they are 
now banished from the schools on 
“the British system.” It is, we 
know, difficult to find unexception- 
able rewards and punishments in a 
large school, or even in a private 
family. ‘The fear of flogging is 
not a very exalted incentive ; nor is 
even a spirit of emulation without 
moral danger; but perhaps the 
worst of all principles in edu- 
cation is the dread of ridicule. 
Nothing good or consistent can be 
hoped for from a character formed 
on this principle ; the dread of ridi- 
cule is the source of half the worst 
vices of the age. Among thieves it 
may be, for ought we know, a good 
stinging joke to call a man “ more 
honest than wise;’ as it is among 
reprobates to dub a man a saint, 
or among persons righteous over 
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little to denominate their neigh- 
bours righteous overmuch. Now 
one of the first things we would 
teach a child, is to despise ridicule 
as such, A “* Sweet Dicky” 
spirit would have been apt to have 
declaimed from his perch something 
io the following effect: “I am 
deeply sensible I have done wrong ; 
| am afflicted for it ; 3 and I ask oo 
giveness, and promise amendment ; 
but as for the ridicule of those who 
are disposed to be merry on the oc- 
casion, were they to laugh in chorus 
for a month, as it would neither 
make my fault better nor worse, it 
would have no other effect upon me 
than to make me lament that they 
have no better subject of merri- 
ment.” We greatly question whe- 
ther the fear of ridicule ever im- 
planted one good principle, or ever 
rooted out a single bad one. Mr. 
Wilderspin had better expel a score 
of incorrigible boys, than introduce 
into his community this dangerous 
specific for their cure. We recom- 
mend this point to his reconsidera- 
tion; especially as his school is 
conducted on truly praiseworthy 
and Christian principles, the inculca- 
tion of which he justly considers as 
the main object of the education of 
the poor, and we may add, of all or- 
ders of Society. We also would 
remind him of the evil effect upon 
the minds of the other children as 
well as the culprit himself. Child- 
ren ought never to be encouraged, 
or allowed, to employ ridicule to 
their unfortunate companions, unless 
we mean to sap all the best princi- 
ples of the human and Christian 
character. 

But we must hasten on to financial 
speculations ; for of course nothing 
is to be done without money, though 
our author shews that the disburse- 
ments in a large infant school need 
not be very formidable. ‘The whole 
expense fur the salary of a master 
and mlstress, a female servant, coals, 
slates, cards, and other requisites, 
except rent, amounts only to 150/. ; 
that is, ten shillings per child on 300. 
The monitors, none of whom, we 

Cugist. Ossery. No. 257. 
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presume, are under the responsible 
age of four or five years, gladly un- 
dertake the charge of * teaching 
twenty or more children to spell one 
hundred words each every morning, 
besides keeping them in order, and 
doing other things,” for one penny 
per week. Mr. Wilderspin thinks 
it but right to give them this little 
reward for their trouble, and they 
will earn their money : but, with re- 
gard to the rest of the school, we 
are strongly of opinion that it is 
most desirable they should pay for 
their privileges. In the country we 
have known the poor very glad to 
pay to dames’ schools one penny 
per week tor children before they 
can speak, in order to have them 
out of the way; two pence when 
they begin to read; and three pence 
when they are old enough to read, 
and, if girls, to commence needle- 
work: and we should therefore 
think that a small charge might, 
without difficulty, be made in the 
case of infant schools, so as to de- 
fray a considerable part of the ex- 
pense. We need not dilate upon 
the many advantages which result 
from making the poor, as far as 
practicable, purchase, at least in 
part, their privileges, rather than be 
indebted for them to the hand of 
mere charity. 

We have no space to enter upon 
the subject of early juvenile delin- 
quency, to the consideration of 
which Mr. Wilderspin’s book natu- 
rally invites us, and for the preven- 
tion of which infant schools seem 
to present a more hopeful remedy 
than most other plans which have 
been suggested. Our author shall 
relate in his own way one of his ad- 
ventures in his benevolent rambles, 
which will furnish a good commen- 
tary on all that has been stated both 
in and out of Parliament on this 
great moral and national question. 


“Independently, then, of the good 
that may be done to them as individuals, 
it becomes a public duty, on our own 
account, to take the children of the 
poor out of the streets, and thus prevent 
them from falling into the hands of eyil 
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and designing persons, who make a 


tig se a alt 
living by encouraging the children of 


the necessitous poor to commit crimes, 
of the produce of which they themselves 
take the greatest part. 

“The younger the children are, the 
better they suit the purpose of these 
vile miscreants ; because, if such child- 
ren are detected in any dishonest act, 
they know full well, that few persons 
would do more than give the child or 
children a tap on the head, and send 
them about their business. Thus the 
tenth part of the crimes committed by 
juvenile offenders, never come under 
public view ; because if any person be- 
ing robbed by a child should detect him, 
and make a stir in the business, he is 
silenced by the by-standers with this 
remark, ‘O he is but a child: Jet him 
go this time; perhaps the poor thing 
does it from necessity, being hunery, 
and in want of bread.’ Thus the child 


is almost sure to escape, and instead of 


being punished, is not unfrequently re- 
warded for the adventure, as will be 
proved from the following fact. Hav- 
ing occasion to walk through Shore- 
ditch, not long ago, I 
people collected together around a lit- 
tle boy, who, it appears, had stolen a 
brass weight from the shop of a grocer, 


The account that the shopinan gave of 


the matter was as follows: he stated 
that three boys came into the shop for 
half an ounce of candied horehound; 
and while he was getting down the 
glass that contained it, one of the boys 
contrived to purloin the Ww eight i in ques- 
tion. Having some suspicions of the 
hoys, from the circumstance of having 
lost a vast number of brass weights, he 
kept his eyes upon them, and saw one 
of them put his hand into a box that 
was on the counter, and take the largest 
weicht that was in it, and then run out 
of the shop, followed by the two other 
boys. The boy that stole it slipt the 
weight into the hand of one of the oth- 
ers; and the shopman having observed 
this manceuvre, followed the boy that 
had the weight, who, being youngest of 
the three, could not run very fast, and 
finding himself closely pursued, threw 
away the weight in the road, and, when 
he was taken, he declared that it was 
not he that took it. The man wished 
to take the child back to the shop, in 
order that his master mi: pnt do with 
him as he thought proper; but the by- 
standers actually prevented him, and 


saw a number of 


one man in particular seemed to inte- 
rest himself much in the boy’s behalt, 
stating that he knew the child very 
well; that be had neither father nor 
mother ; and the child immediately an- 
swered, that he had no father or mo- 
ther, and that he had had no victuals al] 
day; the individual before-mentioned 
then gave the child one penny : his ex. 

ample was followed by many more, 

and I think that the boy obtained near- 
ly a shilling. I put several questions 
to the child, but was checked by thic 
fellow, who told me, that, as [ had given 
the child nothing, I had no right to ask 
so many questions ; and after giving ine 
a great deal of abuse, ended by telling 
me, that if 1 did not take myself off, 
that he would give me something fo) 
myself. Feeling a great desire to sift 
still further into this mystery, I feigned 
to withdraw myself, but kept my eye 
upon the boy, and ‘followed him fo 
nearly two hours, until I actually saw 
him join the other two, one of whom | 
had not seen before, who had a bag 
with something very heavy in it, which 
I have every reason to believe cantain- 
ed weights, or something which thes 
had obtained in a similar manner. 

Wishing to ascertain the fact, I ap- 
proached the boys, who no soone 
perceived me, than the little fellow who 
had been principal actor in the affai 
called out, * ose, ose,’ when they al! 
took to their heels, and ran down some 
obscure alleys: I followed, but was 
knocked down, as if by accident, b 

two ill-looking fellows, who kept apolo 
gizing to me, until the boys got out oi 
the way. I cannot help thinking but 
that this was an organized system ot 
depredation, and that the man who took 
such an active part at the first was a! 
the bottom of all the business.” pp. 


133—138, 


We shall only add, in conclusion, 
respecting our author, his book, and 
his employer, that we heartily wish 
that wherever our work penetrates, 
and the character of the population 
renders the experiment desirable, 
there was found. just such a benev- 
olent individual as Mr, Joseph 
Wilson, blessed with just such a 
worthy ‘echoshasies as Mr. Wilder- 
spin; and that both may meet with 


that best reward, the blessing of God, 


upon their well-founded exertions. 
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Hiterary and Philosophical ¥ntelligence, Ye. Ke. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for publication :—Ser- 
inons, With Notes, critical, historical, 
and explanatory ; by the Rev. C. 
Swan ;—Historical Portraits, by E. 
Lodge ;—the Works of Garcilasso de 
la Vega, by Mr. Wiffen ;—an enlarged 


edition of Matthew Henry’s Life of 


Philip Henry, from numerous MSS. ; 
by J. B. Williams. 

In the press :—Dissertations intro- 
ductory to the Study and right Under- 
standing of the Apocalypse, by Dr. A. 
Tilloch ;—Sermons. by Dr. Chal- 
mers ;—English Flora, by Sir J. E. 
Smyth ;—History of Suli and Parga, 
translated from the [modern] Greek. 


The committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider the 
best means of disposing of the Royal 
Library, have made a report, in which 
they recommend that it should be pla- 
eed under the trustees of the British 
Museum, in a distinct building to be 
erected for that purpose adjoining the 
Museum. The Museum Library con- 
tains about 125,000 volumes, and the 
Royal Library 65,000. The duplicates 
in the united libraries are 21,000, of 
which it is proposed to weed out about 
12,000. Since the formation of the 
Museum, Parliament has bestowed the 
following among other special grants 
for the purchase of valuable collections. 
1753. Sloanian collection........£.20,000 
1753. Harleian collection............10,000 
1772. Hainilton collection of 

VASES..cccccosccccceee sovcccccocccscety LO 
1805. Townley collection of 

nF 
1307. Lansdown manuscripts......4,929 
1810. Greville minerals.........013,727 
1813. Hargrave library.....csee3,000 
i814. Remainder of ‘Townley 

CONLECTION.........cccerccececceesee 9 FOO 
1815. Phigalian marbles...........19,000 
1816. Elgin marbles.........cgeceeeee3 90,000 
1818. Burney library........01 3,000 

The donations also of individuals 
have been highly liberal and extensive. 

The act which passed March 26, 
1823, far amending the Marriage Act 
of 1822, repeals the enactment whicli 
required that no license shall be issued 
without certain oaths specified m that 
act, together with the whole of the sub- 
sequent provisions of that act. Licen- 
ses may now be granted by the same 


persons, in the same manner, and with 
the same consent, as before the act of 
1822 was passed. Marriages solemni- 
zed under the actof 1822 after the pas- 
sing of the new act shall be valid ; and 
no marriage solemnized by license ae- 
cording to the provisions of either act 
shall be deemed invalid for want of 
consent of any parent or guardian. 
The new act, as we have stated in a 
former Number is only temporary, till 
a well digested bill ean be framed. 
INDIA. 

A steam engine of twelve-horse 
power has been erected at Calcutta, for 
the purpose of watering the hot and 
dusty roads of that metropolis, 

The following is a curious example 
of oriental precision. In the Hindoo 
law, or Institutes of Menu, the weights 
for gold, silver, and copper are deter- 
mined with such nicety that the unit on 
lowest denomination is the smallest 
mote which may be discerned in a sun- 
beam passing through a lattice. Eight 
ot these motes are supposed to be equal 
in weight to one minute poppy seed ; 
three poppy seeds to one black mustard 
seed ; three black mustard seeds to one 
white one ; and six white ones to a 
barley corn. 

A quarterly publication has been 
commenced at Calcutta, entitled the 
Asiatic Observer, or Religious, Late- 
rary, and Philosophical Miscellany. 
It will embrace the following subjects : 
siography of characters eminent for 
piety, literature, patriotism, or philan- 
thropy , Essays on important subjects ; 
Biblical criticisms ; Miscellaneous 
communications ; Poetry ; Reviews of 
works published in that country, or 
connected with it ;—Summary of intel- 
ligence,—1. Literary and philosophi- 
cal, including select lists of works pre- 
paring for publication, and recently 
published in Asia, Britain, and Amer- 
ica; 2. Religious and philanthropical ; 
3. Obituary notices ; 4. Retrospect of 
public affairs; 5. Register of marriages, 
births, and deaths. The price is three 
rupees each Number, and the profits 
are to be devoted to benevolent purpo- 
ses. 

The following is a copy of a letter 
from a native of India, accompanying 
a contribution for the distressed L[rish.— 
“ Sree Sree Doorgah.—The Memorial 

of Byrao Chunder Singh,Gomashtuh 
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of Salgurmudua Factory, inthe zillah 

of Jessore. 

“ Charitable Sir,—Having under- 
stood from the English newspapers, 
that in one part of the British domin- 
ions there is a great famine on account 
of the scarcity of the fruits of the earth, 
it is our duty every one to contribute 
something, more or less, according to 


his means, to relieve the inhabitants of 


that country. But more especially, as 
when the waters rose suddenly and 
overflowed the zillah of Backergunge, 
so that the inhabitants were dying for 
want, the English people raised money, 
some giving much, some little, every 
one in proportion to their respective 
abilities, to save the people from starv- 
ing to death: I, your honour’s humble 
servant, am desirous, according to my 
circumstances, of sending 100 rupees, 
to help to relieve the distresses of that 
country of Great Britain where the fa- 
mine exists; and I beg your honour 
will have the kindness to inquire and 
find out how the same may be convey- 
ed to these poor suffering people.” 

A writer in a contemporary journal, 
in a zealous anti-missionary paper, 


quotes the following passages froma 


Hindoo author, Brujamohun, with a 
view to shew that it is only the absurd- 
ity of the Hindoo worship, and not any 
immorality among the people, which 
Brujamohun censures. But let our 
readers peruse the passages, and then 
ask whether from such religious insti- 
tutions vice must not of necessity ob- 
tain a wide sanction in a community ; 
and whether, therefore, on the shewing 
of natives and anti-missionaries them- 
selves, Christianity is not dispensably 
needful for our Indian fellow-subjects, 
not only for a future, but also for the 
present world. Indeed, the very cir- 
cumstance that it is in what professes 
to be, not flagitious vice, but “ religious 
worship” that such scenes are exhibited, 
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is in itself the most affecting claim to 
the benovolent sympathies of those why 
possess an infinitely purer code of faith 
and practice. 

“ Why,” says Brujamohun, “ do you 
expose yourselves to the ridicule of al] 
sensible men, by regarding extraor(| 
nary motions of the mouth, the fingers, 
the striking the feet on the earth, the 
clapping of hands, songs the mosi 
licentious and infamous, and gestures 
the most abominable, as conducive ty 
salvation 7” Again ; “ On some occa- 
sions, fathers, sons, brothers, and elde; 
relatives, assembling themselves befor 
the image, indulge in the most indecent 
language, and disgrace themselves by 
the most indecent gestures, unrestrain 
ed by the presence of their own or thei 
neighbour’s female relatives. On othe 
occasions, placing the image on a boat, 
they indulge themselves in licentious- 
ness without restraint.” Again ; “ Be- 
fore the goddess, whom you esteem 
your mother, you indulge in the most 
licentious conversation—in the most 
licentious dances; dances which you 
would feel ashamed to practise in the 
presence of even the most abandoned. 
You hire others to sing the most disgus- 
ting songs, in the presence of the object 
of religious veneration, and of the fe- 
male members of your own family; 
and cause the singers to perform dan- 
ces before them, which excite all the 
evil passions of the mind. Would 
these unworthy actions ever receive the 
sanction of a man of true sense; and 
ought we not to feel pity when we see 
them sanctioned by men otherwise re- 
spectable 2” 

UNITED STATES. 

By an estimate made last year, there 
were considered to be not less than 700 
Sunday Schools in the New-England 
States, and nearly 1200 in the remain- 
der of the Union. The number has 
since considerably increased. 


Hist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 

Address to Veteran Seamen ; from a Ser- 
mon preached at Greenwich Hospital, on 
the Day of general Thanksgiving for the 
Victory of Tratalgar ; by the Rev. C. VY. 
Le Grice. 

Witherspoon's Treatises on Justification 
and Regeneration : with an_ Introductory 
Essay. By William Wilberforce, Esq. 
i2mo. 4s. 

Alleine’s Alarm to Unconverted Siuners : 
with an Introductory Essay. By the Rey. 


Andrew Thomson, A. M. Edinburgh. 12me 
4s. 6d. 

A Supplementary Volume of Sermons 
By the late Samuel Lavington. 10s. 6d. 

The Practical Study of Scripture recom- 
mended and illustrated ; by Mrs. Sheriffe 
2 vols. 8vo 18s. 

Critica Biblica, or Remarks on the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. Ne. 1. Is, 

The Chronology of the Apocalypse inves- 
ry and defended ; by J. Overton ; 8vo 
2s. 6d. 
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Dr. Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Econ- 


omy of large Towns. Nos. 14, 15, and 16, 
* On the Causes and cure of Pauperism in 
Engtand.” 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. In 
[hree Parts. Part 1. Principles. 2. Ius- 
tration of Principles. 3. Analogy with and 
Support from Scripture. l2mo. 3s. 

The Widow of Roseneath, a Lesson of 
Piety ; affectionately dedicated to the Young. 
Smo. Is. 

The Sabbath-school Magazine for Scot- 
jJand. Published Monthly. Price 6d. each 
Number. 

An Essay on Marriage, Adultery, and 
Divorce ; and an Essay on the State of the 
Soul between Death and the Resurrection, 
towhich Preminms have been adjudged by 
the Church Union Society : with a Lecture 
on Taste, &c. By the Rev. R. Polwhele. 5s. 

A Catalogue of the Ethiopic Biblical 
MSS. in the Royal Library of Paris, and fin 
athatof the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty: with Specimens of the Modern Dialects 
of Abyssinia. By T. P. Platt, B. A. 

The Harmony of the Scriptures Vindica- 
ted. By J.H. Cox. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Advices to the Young: with Anecdotes, 
illustrative of the Utility ef Sabbath Schools. 
2s. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Members of the Church 
of England on the subject of Sunday Schools, 
with especial reference to Lay-agency. By 
a Layman. Is. 

Willoughby ; or the Influence of Reli- 
gious Principles. By the Author of “ De- 
cision.” 2vols. 15s. 

Matins and Vespers, with Hymns and 
Occasional Devotional Pieces. By John 
Bowring. 1i2mo. 6s. : 

An Elegy on the late Henry Martyn, 
and other Poems. By J. Lawson. 8vo. 2s. 

Martha ; a Memorial of a beloved Sister. 
By A. Reed. 2vols. 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 1. (containing the Cathedrals of St. 
Asaph, Bangor, and Bristol,) of Views of the 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales: 
with Descriptions. By J.C. Buckler.  4to. 
7s. 6d. 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London. By J. Britton and A. 
Pugin. No.1. 5s. medium 8vo. 8s. imperial 
“vo. and 14s. medium 4to. 

The Naval Biography of Great Britain. 
By J. Fitler. Part. 10s. 6d. 
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Memoirs of a Captivity among the Indians 
of North America. By J.D. Hunter. 8vo 
12s. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
and Geology. By J. Michell, M. A. F. ALS 
18mo, 10s. 6d. 

Hume and Smollett’s Histories of Eng- 
land abridged, and continued to the Corona 
tion of George IV. With 140 engravings 
By Dr. J. Robinson. 9s. 

A practical Essay on the Manner ot 
Studying and Teaching in Scotland. 12mo 
JS. 

Some Account of the Hospital and Parish 
of St. Giles’s in the Fields. By J. Parton 
dio. Sl. Ss. 5 large paper, 10). 10s. 

Elementary Principles of Natural Philos- 
ophy. By John Millington. 1 vol. 8vo 
14s. 

Religiosa Philosophia, or a new Theory 
of the Earth. By W. Weich. 8vo. 7s. Gd, 

The Lite of William Davidson, Secretary 
of State to Queen Elizabeth. By N. H. 
Nicholas, Esq. 8vo. P2s, 

Seged, Lord of Mthiopia, with other 
Poems. By the Rev. F.H. Hutton. 8vo 
3s. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with the 
Tunes to which they were formerly sung 
in the West of England. Collected by D 
Gilbert, F. R. S. 8vo. 5s. 

The King of France's Narrative of his 
Escape from Paris, and Journey to Brussels 
and Coblentz,in 1791. Svo, French, 5s. 6d. 
English, 6s. 6d. 

Sketches of East and West Looe, in 
Cornwall. By T. Bond. 10s. 6d. 

Delineations of the County of Cornwa!l 
No.1. 2s. 6d 

History of Enfield. By W. Robinson, 
LL.D. 2vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

The Pyrenees and the South of France 
in November and December 1822. By A 
Thiers. 5s. 

Narrative of a Journey from the Shores 
of Hudson’s Bay, to the Mouth of the Cop 
permine River, &c. By Capt. John Frank- 
lin, RL N. 4to. 41. 4s. 

A Selection of Moral Essays, from thi 
Works of Mr. Addison. Ss. 

Life and Travels of Serjeant b—— 
ITvol. I2mo. 5s. 

The Annual Subscription Charities and 
Public Societies in London ; with an Ac 
count of the several Dinners, 
Concerts, Balls, and Meetings, &c. 


Sermons, 


Religious Xutelligence. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF CHARI- 
TABLE SOCIETIES. 
NEITHER our plan nor our limits allow 
of our detailing the proceedings of the 
various meetings of the charitable in- 
stitutions held in the metropolis during 
the month of May. An outline of the 
speeches alone at the principal meet- 
ings would fill the space devoted to 
Religious Intelligence during many 


Numbers. These we must therefore 
pass by entirely. The transactions of 
the societies during the year will come 
before us in their printed Reports ; and 
we shall not therefore partially antici- 
pate them, except so far as to state, 
that in general these benevolent opera- 
tions are widely extending ; that the 
public zeal and sympathy in favour of 
them are steadily increasing ; and that, 
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by the blessing of God, every successive 
vear, while it opens new channels, and 
widens old ones, for religious and char- 
itable exertion, attests the benefits 
which have already resulted from these 
truly Christian efforts, and gives enlar- 
ced promise of immeasurable harvests 
to future generations. We need not 
detail to our readers the various objects 
to which these labours of religious phi- 
lanthrophy have reference ; especially 
the multiplied agency connected with 
the universal distribution of the Serip- 
tures; Christian missions among Jews 
amd heathens ; and the religious edu- 
cation of all classes of persons through- 
out the world. Much less can we 
touch at present upon the particular 
items of charitable effort selected by 
individual institutions, and calling forth 
inereasing zeal in specific fields of ex- 
ertion. We cannot however but ad- 
vert, in passing, to two or three points 
which have justly excited particular 
interest at the late meetings. 

One of these has been the imperative 
duty of lightening the bondage of our 
Black and Coloured population in the 
West Indies, and the powerful claim on 
Christians in public and private life to 
assist in promoting the work of their 
religious instruction ; and preparing 
them to enjoy with benefit to others as 
well as themselves the blessings both of 
civil freedom and of “ the glorious lib- 
erty of the people of God.” 

Another subject which bas awakened 
creat interest is the hopeful prospect of 
widely extending the education of fe- 
males in India and other parts of the 
East. The importance of educating 
those who in a few years will be the 
chief instruments of forming the minds 
of another generation, begins to be 
widely felt; and highly favourable at 
present are the openings for effecting 
this great object. The native prejudi- 
ces in India are begining to be sha- 
ken; and nothmg seems wanting but 
funds and perseverance to extend 
eventually the blessings of education, 
under a wise and prudent system, to 
the extreme limits of our eastern pos- 
sessions. Already has one lady in par- 
ticular, Miss Cooke, assisted in organi- 
zing fifteen female schools in Calcutta ; 
and we strongly recommend our rea- 
ders to encourage the Church Mission- 

y Society by their liberal contribu- 
tions and exertions to pursue with large 
hearts and aims the career now provi- 
dentially opened before them for bene- 
fitting in this most essential manner the 


Charitable Societies. [May, 
vast population of India and its depen- 
dencies and vicinage. 

A third and overwhelming topic of 
general interest at these meetings has 
been the unhappy state of Ireland. 
The two momentous subjects just men- 
tioned are in a great measure new to 
the public, and can be scarcely expect- 
ed to have as yet made that wide and 
deep impression which we are persuad- 
ed will not long be wanting ; indeed, it 
has already commenced with no slight 
energy: but the case of Ireland is now 
familiarly known, and the necessity oj 
discovering a radical cure for the mala- 
dies of that unhappy country is eve ry 
where acknowledged. We are not in- 
sensible of the weight due to sugges- 
tions of a political and judicial kind in 
reference to Ireland; but we most 
earnestly rejoice that the subject has 
begun to be widely viewed in a still 
higher aspect. At the meeting of the 
Bible Society, Lord Harrowby strongly 
pointed out the necessity of religious 
education, giving the Scriptures to the 
Irish in their own tongue, as the grand 
specific for the maladies of Treland. 
This just sentiment has been reiterated 
in a variety of reports and speeches : 
particularly in a most impressive speech 
by the Rev. R. Daly, at the Bible So- 
ciety meeting. Mr. Daly delivered the 
following, among other statements on 
the subject.— 

“He had in commission to express 
the obligations of the Sunday-school 
Society in Ireland, for the copies of the 
Scriptures bestowed upon them. This 
Society had published an account of 
the comparative state of the numbers 
of the population under education: 
from this statement would be shewn 
powerfully the cause of the evils of Ire- 
land—namely, ignorance, through want 
of education and religious knowledge. 
In the North of Ireland, where all was 
order, and where discontent and dis- 
loyalty scarcely existed, and disturban- 
ces were not thought of, the proportion 
of the population under education was 
as one to twelve ; whilst in the South 
the proportion was as one gto $65! It 
was in the South (in Limerick, for in- 
stance, Where this darkness and want ot 
education chiefly existed) that they 
heard of those constant insurrections, 
disturbances, midnight murders, and 
atrocities which made humanity shud- 
der. The proportions which he had 
mentioned gave also a distinct idea ot 
the relative temporal condition of the 
two parts of the country. The remedy 
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for all the evils which now afflicted Ire- 
land, was to give the population a reli- 
vious education. Now what has been 
the course taken from the earliest times 
to promote religion in Ireland ? In the 
reign of Henry VIII. an Act of Parlia- 
ment had been passed, enacting, that 
to convert the Irish, two churches 
should be established from which the 
ministers should preach to ‘ the wild’ 
and poor Irish in English. If no Eng- 
lish preacher could be found, why then 
they were to catch an Irishman to 
preach—the meeting would probably 
suppose in Irish—Noj; it was enacted 
that the Irish should then be preached 
toin Latin. This had been the course 
pursued until Elizabeth ascended the 
throne. She adopted the true and 
wise course of giving instruction to the 
lrish in their own tongue, and actually 
had types founded in the Irish charac- 
ter for the purpose of distributing the 
Scriptures in the Lrish language ; but, 
unfortunately for Ireland, the Jesuits 
obtained possession of the types, and 
conveyed them to France. The Irish 
still were suffered to go on in their 
ignorance, with scarcely one salutary 
efiort to rescue them, until the arrival 
of Bishop Bedel, who did so much hon- 
our to England, and to whoin lreland 
had so much reason to be grateful. He 
printed a prayer-book in the Trish lan- 
vuage, and became master of the lan- 
guage of the people for the purpose of 
instructing them. But beyond the ex- 
ertions of this good man, very little had 
been done to instruct the unfortunate 
frish in the only mode by which instruc- 
tion could be efficiently administered— 
namely, in their own language.—The 
lrish were superstitiously fond of their 
native tongue. It was the only vehicle 
by which instruction could be made 
attractive or palatable to them. But 
although there were more than two 
millions of human beings who could 
only speak or understand the Irish 
tongue, there was now scarcely a copy 
of the Scriptures in the Irish tongue to 
he found. He had sought among all 
the book-shops and stalls, and found 
only one copy, whic h was sold to him 
for 2l. asa curiosity. The only etfee- 
tual mode of remedying the condition 
of Ireland was by giving the people 
religious instruction ; and this could 
only be communicated, to that portion 
which stood most in need of it, by 
teaching them in their own language.” 

We will only add, that, amidst the 
multiplied agency which is now in ope- 
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ration for the benefit of the world, one 
predominant feeling has been most ay) 

parent in the reports and speeches at 
these meetings—that the work of re 

generating human society can prove 
successful only under the sacred iaitlu- 
ences of that Divine Being, without 
whom “nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy.” May this devout feeling of 
mind increase from year to year ; pow 

erfully pervading every Christian mind, 
yet far from any approach to whateves 
is superstitious or enthusiastic, or would 
wither the hand of strenuous exertion 
by confounding the silent and ordinary 
with the miraculous agency of the Spi- 
rit of all grace and truth. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS. 
The encouraging progress of Chirts 
tianity in the Society Islands seems 
likely to be followed up with perhaps 
equi uly delightful results in the Sand- 
wich Islancs, where the population is 
considered to be five times creater than 
in the former group. ‘The tollowing 
extracts from a letter to the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society, will 
exhibit, in a pleasing manner, the cir- 
cumstances attending this new and 
unexpected opening for Christian mis- 
sions. The letter Is dated Hon: wooreao 
in Woahoo, one of the Sandwich Is I. 
ands, near Owhvyhee, oth August, 

1622,.— 

“ His Britannic Majesty’s cutter th: 
Mermaid, from New Holland, called at 
Huaheine, in February 1822, where we 
had been six or seven weeks. The 
cutter Was on its way to the Sandwich 
Islands, to convey a schooner, as a 
present from George IV. to the King of 
those islands. Captain Kent offered a 
free passage to us and a missionary, 
and a few natives, to the Sandwich 
Islands, and tothe Marquesas, at which 
he said he intended to touch on his 
return : and said he would bring us 
back to Huaheine. His obliging offe: 
induced us to consider whether we 
ought not to avail ourselves of so favour- 
able an opportunity to convey the Gos- 
pel to the Marquesas. Nor did the 
necessity we should be wader of going 
first to the Sandwich Islands, pain us; 
but we rather rejoiced in the prospect 


of seeing for ourselves the condition of 


those islanders, and the state of the 
American mission, which we learned 
had been established there. By the 
will of God, we had a prosperous voy- 
age ; and, after a month's sail we came 













































i sight of the islands. Our reception, 
by our brethren and sisters, the Ameri- 
can missionaries, was most affectionate, 
Besides these four families, there are 
two other missionary families, on the 
the neighbouring island of Atooi. The 


way was opened, for the admission of 


missionaries here, in a remarkable 
manner: Divine Providence having 
induced the King, Rehoreho, (in conse- 
quence of what he had been informed 
had taken place in Otaheite, &c.) to 
cause the idols and morais of these 
islands to be destroyed, just before our 
friends came. As their entrance upon 
the islands was providentially facilita- 
ted, so their establishment here is very 
comfortable. They have the approba- 
tion of the King and the principal 
Chiefs; and have been used to have 
one service in the chapel on Lord’s-day, 
and one evening service in the course 
of the week. An unpleasant circum- 
stance arose which af once cut us off 
from all expectation of visiting the 
Marquesas, and placed at an indefinite 
distance our possible return to Hua- 
heine. 

*“ From our first reaching these isl- 
ands, they appeared to us to presenta 
missionary field of the first magnitude, 
and of the greatest promise ; and while 
lying at Owhyhee, before we saw our 
inissionary friends here, we frequently 
said to each other, ‘ Would God, that 
missionaries were here, to speak to 
these people, of the wonderful works 
and the grace of Jehovah in their own 
Janguage !’ Whilst we were at Owhy- 
hee, the chief of that fine island and 
many others greatly desired that the 
pious natives who had come with us, 
and Mr, Ellis, would remain in these 
islands, “to teach them the good Book, 
and all the good things which had been 
learned in the Society Islands.” When 
we reached this island, many expressed 
the same wishes. Auna (which is the 
name of one of the excellent deacons 
of Huaheine) and bis wite have been 
teaching the Queen’s household, which 
is large, many useful things, and also 
praving with them, morning and eve- 
ning. They brought a message from 
the King and Queen of Atooi and ma- 
ny chiets; which was, that Auna and 
his wife might stay here, and teach 
them and the people to read and to 
write, &e., and to worship Jehovah. 
Also, that Mr. Ellis would go, and 


fetch his wife and children, to settle 
here as a missionary, to teach them all 


“yf 
cood things, 


~~ 
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“We quickly invited our American 
brethren to a consultation. Auna rela- 
ted before them what he had previous- 
ly told us, and we desired their senti- 
ments freely. Our missionary friends 
unanimously declared their opinion, 
that the thing was from God ; that, at 
present, there appeared a decisive indi- 
cation, that Mr. Ellis and the Tahitian, 
should enter this missionary field ; and 
that if, after due deliberation, inquiry, 
and prayer, it should continue to appea 
so, they should rejoice to receive then, 
as brethren. 

“ Mr. Ellis has composed four hymns, 
in the Owhyheean language, which are 
sung in the chapel. You will hard) 
be able to conceive the delight we had 
in hearing these people, for the (first 
lume, uniting to sing the praises ot 
Jehovah in their own tongue! A scene 
of great usefulness appears to be open- 
ing here. One, indeed, of greater in- 
terest and importance, than that which 
is presented by the Sandwich Islands, 
could scarcely be found. A group of 
twelve or thirteen fine fertile islands, in 
one of the most delightful climates per- 
haps any where to be met with, rising 
rapidly into consequence as places at 
which vessels may refresh in passing 
from the western side of the new world 
to the eastern parts of the old world, 

and as the port for repairs and refresh- 
ments to great numbers of Pacific- 
Ocean whalers ; having also a popula- 
tion of above 200,000 inhabitants, must 
have great importance as a missionary 
field. 

“ We wade a tour round the greater 
part of this beautiful island, accompa 
nied by our missionary friend, Mr. 
Bingham, and a messenger from the 
King, and were every where received 
with the greatest kindness, both by; 
chiefs and people. While we deepls 
mourned over the deplorable state o/ 
ignorance, vice, and wretchedness, in 
which we found the people of all ranks, 
we could not but rejoice at the readiness 
we every where found to listen to the 
Gospel, which was addressed to variou- 
assemblies ; sometimes within a house, 
soinetimes under a tree, or in the shade 
of aiock. We did not find any native 
who had the least notion who it was 
that made the sea, the sky, or them- 
selves ; but they all said it was maitai, 
(good) to learn these things, and to 
worship Jehovah ; and that as soon as 
the King told them to do so, they would 
al! come to learn. At one place (Ua 
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rua) we were kindly received and hos- 
pitably entertained by an intelligent 
chief, who was one of the principal 
priests of the abolished system. He 
made many inquiries about the nature 
of this new religion, and proposed some 
difficulties for solution. Among other 
questions, he asked whether Jehovah 
could understand if they prayed to him 
in Owhvheean, or whether they must 
all learn English. When he had re- 
ceived answers which appeared to sat- 
isfy him, he said it was mattat (good,) 
ind he was ready to receive instruction, 
and to worship Jehovah, as soon as 
Kehoreho (the King) should order it. 
All seems to hang on the word of the 
King. The government of these isl- 
ands is an absolute monarchy: there 
is no Jaw but the King’s will. The 
King (Rehoreho) says that by-and-by 
he will tell his people that they must 
all learn the good word, and worship 
Jehovah ; but that the missionaries 
must teach him first, and get well ac- 
quainted with the Owhyheean lan- 
guage. 
twelve persons were given in, who ap- 
pear to be sincerely attached to the 
word of God ; so that ere long we hope 
the administration of Christian baptism 
to the natives will commence. 

“ We trust you will desire our Chris- 
tian brethren and sisters in Britain to 
unite with us in thanksgiving to God 
for this remarkable opening for still 
more extensive missionary influence ; 
and in earnest prayer for the Divine 
tlessing upon the joint efforts of the 
American and English missionaries in 
these islands, that the present most 
promising appearances may be abund- 
antly realized.” 

In a postscript, it is added : 

“The King’s decision is made in 
favour of the Gospel! He, his queens, 
and chiefs are all learning from day to 
day. Two days ago the chapel over- 
flowed with all the royalty and other 
dignity which these islands afford. All 
comected with the mission are fully 
employed in communicating instruc- 
tion in reading and writing to kings, 
queens, and chiefs, old and young. 
Verily Jehovah is a God hearing and 
answering prayer! O for grace and 
wisdom to all concerned, rightly to im- 
prove this remarkable providence !” 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 
An auxiliary association has been 
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lately formed in Bristol, in connexion 
with the London Association in aid of 
the Missions of the United Brethren. 
Auxiliary associations had been already 
formed at Liverpool, Leeds, and Hull ; 
and an encouraging, but by no means 
adequate, measure of assistance has 
been rendered to these invaluable mis- 
sions. The Committee of the Bristol 
Association have circulated the follow- 
ing statements. 

“In thirty-three missionary stations 
—in Greenland, Labrador, North Ame« 
rica, the West Indies, Surinam, South 
Africa, and Tartary—there are about 
$2,000 Christian converts, under the 
care of 168 missionaries ; whose atten- 
tion is not, however, exclusively confin- 
ed to them, for they also preach the 
Gospel to many thousands of the hea- 
then in their respective vicinities. The 
direct expense of all these stations 
amounted, in 1820, to 66771. 9s. 9d., a 
suin incredibly small in proportion to 
the magnitude and extent of the good 
effected. But there were arrears and 
contingencies to be added, partly for 
the maintenance of aged missionaries 
worn out in the service, or of the wid- 
ows of deceased missionaries, or for the 
education of their children: these ar- 
rears, when added to the preceding 
sum, produced a total of 9431/. 17s. 
lid. 

“The smallness of the expenditure 
is to be accounted for, not merely by 
the rigid economy and the self-denying 
habits of the missionaries, but also by 
the gratifying fact, that, in some of the 
stations, trades, or manufactures, car- 
ried on under the superintendence of 
the brethren, have been so productive 
as nearly to cover the whole of the ex- 
penses. In the Danish West-India 
islands, containing 12,000 Negro con- 
verts, the missionaries have exerted 
themselves so effectually as even to 
remit 750/. during the year 1820 to- 
ward the maintenance of other mis- 
sions. 

“ The congregations of the Brethren, 
on the continent and elsewhere, amount 
not, on an average, to more than 8000 
persons, and these chiefly belong to 
the humbler classes of society, so that 
their means of contributing to this ex- 
penditure are very small ; yet they were 
able to meet it, in a great measure, until 
the difficulties and devastations attend- 
ant on the late war had so impoverish- 
ed the continental congregations, as f% 
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throw the burden almost exclusively on 
those of Great Britain. With every 
effort, however, on their part, they are 
not able to raise above 2000/. per an- 
num ; less than a fourth part of the 
whole annual expense. The Society 
labours, in consequence, under heavy 
pecuniary embarrassinents, and must 
long since have relinquished a great 
part of its missionary stations, and 
yielded up these Christian inclosures 
a prey to the powers of darkness, but 
for the spontaneous bounty of benevo- 
lent friends, chiefly in England and 
Scotland, by whose aid and exertions 
upwards of 4000l. per annum have 
been collected in aid of the missionary 
fund. Still an annual sum of 20001, 
remains to be provided for ; to which 
are to be added unliquidated deficien- 
cies of former years ; and, during the 
present year, this deficiency has been 
considerably augmented, owing to the 
dreadful devastations produced by hur- 
ricanes on two of the South-African 
stations.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPA- 
GATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


At a very numerous and respectable 
meeting of the Bath District Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, the following very im- 
portant address was proposed and 
nnanimously carried. 


“We, the undersigned, imcorporated, 
contributing, and associated Mem- 
bers of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
being assembled in the Guildhall of 
the city of Bath, on Tuesday, April 
29, 1823, to celebrate our District 
Anniversary, do unanimously resolve 
to present the following Address to 
our Parent Board in London :— 

“ Being deeply impressed with a 
sense of the many signal advantages 
which have resulted from the past exer- 
tions of this Society to several of the 
plantations, colonies, and factories be- 
longing to the British empire, and be- 
ing more particularly sensible of its 
recent services when the question of an 
ecclesiastical establisiment for India 
came before the Legislature, we are 
the more desirous of recording our sen- 
timents as to that which appears to us 
the duty of this Society, at the present 
moment, with respect to our West- 
India colonies. 

* As itis generally understood that 
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questions of great importance relative 
to these colonies are shortly to engage 
the attention of Parliament, we are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that this is the pro- 
per time for calling the attention of his 
Majesty’s Government towards the 
expediency of forming a regular eccle- 
siastical establishment for these colo- 
nies, similar to that which has lately 
been given to our Eastern empire. 
Wien we consider the peculiar circum- 
stances of these islands, we are petsua- 
ded that motives of sound policy, not 
less than those of Christian duty and 
benevolence, concur to recommend 
this proposal, both as it regards the 
English colonists and the Negroes, a 
proposal to which we rejoice to think 
that no suspicion of endangering the 
property or security of the colonies can 
attach. By thus imparting the bles- 
sings of Christianity and civilization, 
the feelings of gratitude and good will 
may be mutnally engendered ; and we 
may finally hope to see the heathen 
slave exalted into the Christian ser- 
vant. 

“ We are persuaded that this object, 
if it can be obtained, will open a new 
harvest for our Society’s labours ; and 
that many and splendid as are the 
achievements which distinguish the 
present reign, there will be none for 
real glory to compare with that of its 
having communicated the benefits of 
the English Church both to the East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres.” 

We must forbear at present entering 
on the many momentous points which 
arise from the consideration of this ad- 
dress. We shall have other opportuni- 
ties of alluding to the subject ; but we 
cannot forbear expressing our grati- 
tude to God, that, in this and so many 
other quarters, the spiritual welfare 
of our fellow-subjects in the West In- 
dies, without distinction of name or 
colour, is beginning to be so zealously 
and judiciously supported. Earnestly 
shall we rejoice to see the great weighit 
and influence of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and of all 
our other religious and charitable in- 
stitutions, duly exerted in promoting 
the best interests and welfare of this 
~ mee 
important branch of his Majesty's 
dominions, 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 
The Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have circulated an 
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address, of which the following is the 
substance. 

“ Of all parts of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings, the preparation of suitable 
missionaries is confessedly one of the 
most important. On them, under the 
Divine blessing, depend all the hopes 
of the Society for the attainment of its 
objects. In the choice and preparation 
of missionaries, the Committee have 
hitherto availed themselves of the best 
jeans in their power ; but these means 
are becoming so inadequate to the in- 
creasing wants of the missions, that the 
Committee have found it requisite to 
adopt some more efficient measures. 
In the choice of students, it has been 
their usual practice to place them witha 
clergyman for six months, on proba- 
tion ; and, in their preparation, if ap- 
proved, to continue them with him, 
unless sent to one of the universities, 
ill ready to be offered as candidates 
for holy orders. It is an obvious defect 
in this course, that the Cominittee and 
officers of the Society can have but an 
imperfect acquaintance with the char- 
acter of the missionary; and the ad- 
vantages connected with mutual know- 
ledge in their future correspondence 
are consequently in a great measure 
lost: neither are such opportunities 
afforded by this course for the charac- 
ter of the candidate to develop itself, as 
more constant intercourse with other 
missionary students would furnish ; nor 
can those means of instruction and im- 
provement be so well supplied, with 
reference to the students who do not 
so to college, in small and insulated 
circles, as may be brought into action 
when a larger number are collected 
together. The duty of adopting the 
best practicable system of prepara- 
tion for the Society’s missionaries 
is obvious: advantages are afforded 
for this object by the vicinity of 
the metropolis, which cannot be else- 
where secured : means, for example, 
of acquiring from living instructors the 
elements of various heathen languages 
are thereby offered, which may obviate 
much of the evil arising from the early 
application of missionaries to that ob- 
ject in debilitating and unhealthy cli- 
mates. A further advantage will be 
obtained, the importance of which has 
been strongly represented to the Com- 
mittee by several friends of the Society 
who have returned from India ; which 
is, that the capacity or incapacity of a 





student to acquire the requisite lan- 
guages may be thus ascertained, before 
the expense of sending him abroad shall 
be incurred. 

“Tn contemplation of these and 
other advantages, the Committee have 
availed themselves of an opportunity 
to purchase a house and an eligible 
piece of land in the parish of Islington. 
A special Committee having been ap- 
pointed to consider the best mode of 
rendering these premises available for 
the purposes of the Society, it appears, 


on an examination of the number of 


students and missionaries likely to be 
brought together, that an average ot 
not less than twenty should be taken; 
for whom, together with the necessary 
teachers, suitable appartments must be 
provided; with these apartments must 
be connected a hall or common dining 
room; and a lecture room, which 
might also serve for a library. The 
buildings at present on the premises 
may be rendered available to the ob- 
jects for which the purchase was made: 
but other buildings will be required, and 
for these the ground offers a very 
eligible site. 

“ Jn contemplation of the opening of 
a separate subscription for the attain- 
ment of the proposed object, the Com- 
mittee have advanced about 25001. for 
the purchase of the premises in their 
present state: but as the regular in 
come of the Society is barely sufficient 
to meet the current demands of the 
various missions, the Committee hope 
to be enabled to replace this sum for 
the general use of the missions. The 
suin required for the necessary altera- 
tion of the present buildings, together 
with the erection of such new structure 
as is found requisite, furnishing the 
whole, and replacing the money advan 
ced, will not exceed 10,0001. The 
Committee are satisfied, not only that 
the preparation of the Society’s mis- 
sionaries will be rendered more effi- 
cient by means of this institution, but 
that the annual charge of such 
preparation will be very considerably 
diminished. They have no doubt, 
therefore, that on this representation ot 
the facts of the case to the Society’s 
members and friends, the requisite sum 
will be cheerfully contributed. Bene- 
factions in aid of the proposed plan will 
be thankfully received at the house of 
the Society, and by the members of the 
parent and local committees.” 
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REFUGE FOR THE DESTI- 
TUTE. 

The object of ‘this institution is to 
provide a place of refuge and reforma- 
tion for persons discharged from pris- 
ons or the hulks; for unfortunate de- 
serted females and others, who, though 
willing to work, are unable, from loss 
of character, to earn an honest mainte- 
nance. During the seventeen years 
from its establishment (in 1805) the 
means of returning from the ways of 
vice and misery, have been afforded to 
more than 1600 persons of both sexes, 
who would otherwise probably have 
been left to perish in the depths of 
crime, want, and despair. 

There are two distinct establishments 
for males and females. During the 
last year 50 males have been received 
in addition to 60 previously in the 
house. Of these, 18 have been restor- 
ed to their friends, and 16 put out to 
service or to trades: 1 has died, and 7 
have been madied or have withdrawn. 
The rest remain. In the female estab- 
lishment, 62 have been admitted in 
addition to 58 before in the house. Of 
these 31 have been put out to service, 
19 restored to their friends, and 11 dis- 
charged, either as incorrigible or at 
their own request. The rest remain. 

Temporary assistance has _ been 
afforded to 55 persons, who did not re- 
quire admission into the establishment. 
A temporary refuge is also provided, to 
which, on the payment of 7s. per week, 
the Committee of this, and of the Men- 
dicity and Prison Discipline Societies, 
may send objects as candidates for the 
establishment: 120 persons (70 males 
and 50 females) have been thus admit- 
ted during the past year. 

All the objects are daily taught to 
read and understand the Scriptures ; 
and to make them the rule of their life 
and conduct. ‘The Sabbath is particu- 
larly employed in Divine worship and 
religious instruction. 

The employments of the females are 
chiefly washing and household work. 
The males are employed in tailoring, 
shoe-making, book-binding, cutting 
wood, &c. according to their capaci- 
ties. 


LONDON ANTI-SLAVERY SO- 
CIETY. 

The Committee of the London So- 
ciety for mitigating and gradually abol- 
ishing the State of Slavery throughout 
the British Dominions, understanding 
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that a strong and very general desire 
prevails, in all parts of the country, to 
be furnished with a compendious view 
of the nature and effects of Negro 
Slavery, as it exists in the Colonies oj 
Great Britain, have circulated the fo}- 
lowing summary of information on 
that subject. Surely no Christian, no 
person of common humanity, can read 
these affecting statements without wish- 
ing to co-operate in the benevolen 
efforts of the Society. 

“In the colonies of Great Britain 
there are at this moment upwards of 
£00,000 human beings in a state of 
degrading personal slavery. 

“'These unhappy persons, whether 
young or old, male or female, are the 
absolute property of their master, who 
may sell or transfer them at his pleas- 
ure, and who may also regulate accord. 
ing to his discretion (within certain 
limits) the measure of their labour, 
their food, and their punishment. 

* Many of the slaves are (and all 
may be) branded by means of a hor 
iron, on the shoulder or other conspic- 
uous part of the body, with the initials 
of their master’s name, and thus bear 
about them, in indelible characters, 
the proof of their debased and servile 
state. 

“ The slaves, whether male or female, 
are driven to hard labour by the impulse 
of the cart-whip, for the sole benefit ot 
their owners, from whom they receive 
wages ; and this labour is continued, 
(with certain intermissions for breakfas 
and dinner,) from morning to night, 
throughout the year. 

“In the season of crop, which lasts 
for four or five months of the year, thei: 
labour is protracted not only throughou 
the day, as at other times, but during 
either half of the night, or the whole v1 
every alternate night. 

“ Besides being made to work unde: 
the lash, without wages, during six days 
of the week, the slaves are further obli- 
ged to labour for their own maintenance 
on that day which ought to be devoted 
to repose and religious mstruction. And 
as that is also their only market day, it 
follows, that ‘ Sunday shines no Sab- 
bath-day to them,’ but is of necessity 2 
day of worldly occupation, and much 
bodily exertion. 

“The colonial laws arm the master 
or any one to whom he may delegate 
his authority, with a power to punish his 
slave to a certain extent, without the 
intervention of the magistrate, and 
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without any responsibility for the use of 
this tremendous discretion ; and to that 
extent he may punish them for any of- 
fence, or for no offence. These discre- 
tionary punishments are usually inflicted 
on the naked body with the cart-whip, 
an instrument of dreadful severity, which 
cruelly lacerates the flesh of the suffer- 
er. Even the unhappy females are 
equally liable with the men to have their 
persons thus shamelessly exposed and 


barbarously tortured at the caprice of 


their master or overseer. 

“The slaves being regarded in the 
eye of the law as mere chattels, they 
are liable to be seized in execution for 
their master’s debts, and without any 
regard to the family ties which may be 
broken by this oppressive and merciless 
process, to be sold by auction to the 
highest bidder, who may remove them 
to a distant part of the same colony, or 
cven exile them to another colony. 

“ Marriage, that blessing of civilized 
and even of savage life, is protected in 
the case of the slaves by no legal sanc- 
tion. It cannot be said to exist among 
them. Those, therefore, who live to- 
gether as man and wife, are liable to be 
separated by the caprice of their mas- 
ter, or by sale for the satisfaction of his 
creditors. 

“ The slaves in general have little or 
no access to the means of Christian in- 
struction. 

“ The effect of the want of such in- 
struction, as well as the absence of any 
marriage tie, is, that the most unre- 
strained licentiousness, (exhibited in a 
degrading, disgusting, and depopulating 
promiscuous intercourse,) prevails al- 
most universally among the slaves ; and 
is encouraged, no less universally, by 
the debaucheries of their superiors the 
Whites. 

“The evidence of slaves is not ad- 
mitted by the colonial courts, in any civ- 
il or criminal case affecting a person of 
free condition. If a white man, there- 
fore, perpetrates the most atrocious acts 
of barbarity, in the presence of slaves 
only, the injured party is left without 
any means of redress. 

“In none of the colonies of Great 
Britain, have those legal facilities been 
afforded to the slave to purchase his own 
freedom, which have produced such ex- 
tensively beneficial eftects in the coloni- 
al possessions of Spain and Portugal, 
where the slaves have been manumitted 
in large numbers, not only without in- 
jury, but with benefit to the master, and 
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with decided advantage to the public 
peace and safety. On the contrary, in 
many of our colonies, even the volunta- 
ry manumission of slaves by their 
masters is obstructed, and in some 
rendered nearly impossible, by large 
fines. 

“Tt is an universal principle of colo- 
nial law, that all Black or Coloured 
persons are presumed and taken to be 
slaves, unless they can legally prove the 
contrary. The liberty, therefore, even 
of free persons is thus often greatly en- 
dangered, and sometimes lost. They 
are liable to be apprehended as runaway 
slaves; and they are further liable, as 
such, to be sold into endless bondage, if 
they fail to do that which, though tree, 
nay, though born perhaps in Great Brit- 
ain itself, they may be unable to do,— 
namely, to establish the fact of their 
freedom by such evidence asthe colonial 
laws require. 

“ Let it be remen.bered also, that ma- 
ny thousand infants are annually bora 
within the British dominions to no in- 
heritance but that of the hapless, hope- 
less, servitude which has been describ- 
ed; and the general oppressiveness of 
which might be inferred from this strik- 
ing and most opprobrious fact alone, 
that, while in the United States of 
America the slaves increase rapidly, 
there is, even now, in the British colo- 
nies, no increase, but, on the contrary,a 
diminution of their numbers. 

“ Such are some of the more prominent 
features of Negro Slavery, as it exists in 
the colonies of Great Britain. Revolt- 
ing as they are, they form only a part 
of those circumstances of wretchedness 
and degradation which might be pointed 
out as characterizing that unhappy state 
of being. 

“ Confining, however, our view to 
the particulars which have been specifi- 
ed, every enlightened Christian, nay, 
every reasonable man, must allow that 
it is a case which calls loudly for imter- 
ference. Is it possible that any free- 
born Briton should contemplate such a 
state of things, without the liveliest 
emotions of shame and grief and indig- 
nation ; or that, satisfied with the re- 
collection of his own comforts, he should 
refuse to listen to the cry of the wretch- 
ed Negro? These things being made 
known to us, we are bound without hes- 
itation or delay to come forward and 
address our earnest petitions to the Le- 
gislature, that a remedy may be appli- 
ed to such enormous evils, and that our 
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country may be delivered from the guilt 
of participating in a system so fraught 
with the grossest injustice and oppress - 
ion to hundreds of thousands of our 
tellow-subjects. 

“It will hardly be alleged, that any 
man can have a RIGHT to retain his fel- 
low-creatures in a state so miserable and 
degrading as has been described. And 
the absence of such r1GHT will be still 
more apparent, if we consider how these 
slaves were originally obtained. They, 
or their parents, were the victims of the 
Slave Trade. They were obtained, not 
by any lawful means, or under any co- 
lourable prete xt, but by the most undis- 
cuised rapine, and the most attrocious 
fraud. Torn from their homes and 
from every dear relation in life, barbar- 
ously manacled, driven like herds of 

cattle to the sea-shore, crow ded into the 
pestilential holds of slaveships, they 
were transported to our colonies, and 
there sold into interminable bondage. 

“ Great Britain, it is true, has abolish- 
ed her African Slave-Trade, and brand- 
ed it as felony; and it is impossible to 
reflect without exultation on that great 
act of national] justice. 

“The grateful acknowledgments of 
the country are also due to the govern- 
inent, for their persevering efforts to 
induce other nations to follow the same 
course, and thus to rescue Africa from 
the desolating effects of the Slave- 
Trade. Those efforts, though hitherto 
unattended with all the success they 
merit, it is hoped, will be strenuously 
and unremittingly continued, until that 
nefarious traffic shall be declared p1- 
racy by the concurrent voice of all na- 
tions. 

* When the British Slave-Trade was 
abolished, a confident expectation was 
entertained that the certain result of 
that measure would be the rapid miti- 
gation and final extinction of the colo- 
nial bondage which had sprung from it, 
and which inits principle is equally in- 
defensible. 

“ Sixteen vears, however, have now 
elapsed since the British Slave-Trade 
was abolished ; but, during that long 
period, no effectual steps have been 
taken, either in this country or in the 
colonies, for mitigating the rigours of 
Negro bondage, or for putting an end 
to a condition of society which so griev- 
ously outrages every feeling of human- 
itv, while it violates every recognized 
principle both of the British constitution 
and of the Christian religion. 


“The Government and Legislature 
of this country have on various occa- 
sions, and in the most solemn and une- 
quivocal terms, denounced the Slave 
Trade as immoral, inhuman, and un- 
just; but the legal perpetuation of that 
state of slavery, ~ which has been produ- 
ced by it, is, surely, in its principle, no 
less immoral, inhuman, and unjust, than 
the trade itself. 

“ Notwithstanding those solemn de- 
nunciations, thousands of children are 
still annually born sLaves within the 
British dominions, and upwards of 
800,000 of our fellow-creatures (the 
victims of the Slave Trade, or descend- 
ed froin its victims,) are still retained in 
the same state of brutal depression. 
They are still driven like cattle to their 
uncompensated toil by the impulse ot 
the lash. They are still exposed to se- 
vere and arbitrary punishments. They 
are still bought and sold as merchandize. 
They are still denied the blessings of the 
marriage tie, and of the Christian Sab- 
bath. And, in a variety of other re- 
spects, they continue to be an oppressed 
and degraded race, without any ade- 
quate participation in the civil privile- 
ges, or in the religious advantages, to 
which, as British subjects, they are un- 
questionably entitled. 

“ Even if it were admitted, that in- 
convenience might have arisen from 
inmediately relaxing the bonds of the 
actual victims of the Slave Trade, or 
of their adult descendants, yet no sat- 
isfactory reason can be assigned, why, 
since the abolition of the trade, the 
children of those whom we proclaimed 
to have been unjustly deprived of their 
liberty should continue to inherit the 
unhappy condition of their parents. 

“It is by no means intended to at- 
tribute the existence and continuance 
of this most opprobrious system to our 
Colonists exclusively. On the contrary, 
the guilt and shame arising from it be- 
long mainly to the people and parlia- 
ment of this country. But on that very 
account are we the more rigidly bound 
to lose no time in investigating the state 
of colonial bondage, and adopting such 
measures as shall bring it to the earliest 
termination which is compatible with 
the well-being of the parties who sus- 
tain its grievous yoke. 

But besides our paramount and indis- 
pensable obligations, on moral and reli- 
gious grounds, to relieve our colonial 
bondsmen from the cruel and degrad- 

r state to which we have reduced 
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them, and to remedy as far as we can 
the numberless wrongs of which we 
have been the criminal authors; it is 
further due to the character of Great 
Britain, in the eyes of foreign nations, 
that we should act agreeably to the 
principles which, in our discussions with 
them relative to the African Slave- 
Trade, we have professed to make the 
basis of our representations. It would 
be vain to expect that they should re- 
gard those professions as otherwise 
than insincere, or that they should de- 
fer to our representations, however ur- 
gent, if we exhibit in our own conduct 
the glaring inconsistency of sanctioning 
as legal, in our own dominions, prac- 
tices of the very saine nature, in effect, 
with those which we reprobate and de- 
nounce as immoral, inhuman, and un- 
just, when they occur on the coast of Af- 
rica. 

“It is therefore our clear and indis- 
putable duty completely to reform our 
present colonial system, even if it should 
require large pecuniary sacrifice to ac- 
complish that object. Butthe proposed 
change, we believe, is prescribed to us, 
not more by moral and religious princi- 
ple than by the soundest views of po- 
litical expediency. In the present ad- 
vanced state of knowledge, it can no 
longer be a question that the labou: of 
slaves is much less profitable than that 
of freemen, and that it can only be sup- 
ported at a very heavy expense to the 
community at large. In proof of this, 
it will be sufficient to adduce the pro- 
tecting duties and bounties afforded to 
the growers of sugar in the West In- 
dies ; ; and without which they declare it 
would be impossible for them to contin- 
ue its culture. Indeed, we are persua- 
ded that no institution which is directly 
at variance with the will of the Su- 
preme Governor of the Universe can 
prove a source of permanent advantage 
either to nations or individuals. And, 
in the present case, it might be clearly 
demonstrated, that the personal slavery 
which deforms the face of society in 
the British colonies, and stains the Brit- 
ish character is as detrimental to the 
interests of the slave owner as it is cru- 
el and oppressive to the slave; and that 
its abolition, instead of proving an in- 
jury to either will prove au unspeakable 
benefit to both. 

“The Colonists say, that they shall 
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sustain a great actual loss by the propos- 
ed change of system. If so, they will 
of course have an opportunity of pre- 
ferring and establishing their claim to 
indemnity. But whatever the extent of 
that claim may be proved to be, it is 
obvious that it attaches not to the Negro 
bondsman, but to the British nation. It 
would be repugnant to every idea of 
equity, if we were to discharge any 
debt we may owe to the Colonists, not 
from our own resources, but with the 
toil and sweat and blood of our African 
brethren. 

* But, in whatever degree it may be 
found pecessary to indemnify the Colo- 
nists for any loss which may arise to 
them fromthe abolition of Negro Slave- 
ry; yet, while that state of society con- 
tinues unchanged, there will be an in- 
superable objection in the mind of every 
conscientious individual to the adoption 
of any measures of pecuniary relief, by 
means of protecting duties or bounties 
on their produce, or otherwise ; because 
it is obvious that such measures, how- 
ever modified, would involve the people 
of this country in the farther guilt of 
upholding a system which, when the 
facts of the case are known, it is impos- 
sible not to feel to be utterly repugnant 
tothe principles of justice and humani- 
ty, and to the whole spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

“In any event, it is hoped, that this 
momentous subject will be taken into 
the earliest consideration of Parliament, 
with the view of providing an effectual 
remedy for the evils of colonial bondage, 
and raising the unhappy subjects of it 
from their present state of wretchedness 
and degradation, to the enjoyment of 
the blessings of civil freedom and _ relt- 
gious light; and it appears the unques- 
uionable duty of the friends of humanity, 
in all parts of the kingdom, to address 
their early and earnest petitions to th 
Legislature for that purpose.” 

Donations or annual subscriptions, in 
aid of the Society’s object, are received 
by Samuel Hoare, Esq. Treasurer to 
the Society, No. 62, Lombard Street ; 
and at Messrs. Drummond’s, Bankers, 
Charing Cross. 

Communications may be addressed 
to the Committee of the Society, at No. 

8, Aldermanbury; or at Messrs. Hatch)- 
ard’s, No. 187, Piccadilly, London. 
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FOREIGN. 

Spatn.—The French invaders have 
not made the rapid advances which had 
heen generally expected ; though very 
little active resistance has been hither- 
to offered by the Spaniards to their 
progress. Pampeluna and St. Sebas- 
tian continue to hold out ; but this has 
not prevented the duc d’Angouleme 
pursuing his advance towards the capi- 
tal. On the 9th of May his head quar- 
ters were at Burgos: hence his army 
pushed on to Valladolid ; and no seri- 
ous obstacles appeared in the way of 
his arriving at Madrid before the close 
of the month, Saragossa has been 
taken, having been abandoned by the 
Spanish troops. While the western 
and central portions of the invading 
army have been thus occupied, Mar- 
shiial Moncey has entered the country 
onthe east. The town of Rosas was 
readily occupied ; and Figueras had 
been summoned, but continued to hold 
out. Mollitor’s corps occupies the south 
of Catalonia; so that the whole coun- 
try north of the Ebro, with the excep- 
tions just mentioned, as well as a por- 
tion south of that river, in the direction 
of the duc d’Angouleme’s march, were 
in possession of the enemy. The slow 
advance of the French has been attribu- 
ted by rumour to some pending nego- 
ciations between the belligerents; but 
other circumstances may also account 
for it; and not least, the fear of the 
duc d’Angouleme’s being too far sepa- 
rated froin the eastern part of the army, 
and also of his supplies from France 
being cut off. The Spanish Generals 
are stated to have been endeavouring to 
get to the north of Moncey ; and efforts 
are in progress for forming strong guer- 
illa parties, to scour the whole country 
between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, 
and every where north of the enemy’s 
march, to intercept communications 
and supplies. The real feelings of the 
Spanish people can at present be only 
conjectured; they certainly do not 
seem to have hitherto generally roused 
themselves to an enthusiasm worthy of 
the occasion; but as yielding before 
the stream was a part of the plan of 
operations laid down for the conduct of 
the campaign, it is not certain that no 
energetic deeds are vet instore. The 
arrival ofthe invaders at Madrid may 





probably be the signal for all parties to 
declare their intentions ; and especially 
for the Spanish Generals to begin their 
active operations. We await these 
events with no small anxiety. A ru- 
mour indeed is afloat, but requires con- 
firmation, that the Spanish General, 
Mina, had already interposed his corps 
between the invaders and the French 
frontier. 


DOMESTIC. 

The conduct of our government re- 
specting the interference of France 
with Spain has been very warmly can- 
vassed in both houses of parliament. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough brought forward a motion for an 
address to the Crown expressive of the 
opinion ofthe House, that the line of 
proceeding taken by ministers in the 
late negociations was not calculated to 
avert war ; that the attempt to effect a 
change in the Spanish Constitution 
was unbecoming the character of the 


British Government: and that no reli- 


ance was to be placed upon the forbear- 
ance of France from views of aggran- 
disement. The resolution was super- 
seded, after a long debate, by an amend- 
ment applauding the conduct of minis- 
ters.—In the House of Commons the 
subject was discussed at great length, in 
a debate continued by adjournments 
from Monday evening to Wednesday, 
and which did not conclude till Thurs- 
day morning. In the- course of this 
memorable debate, almost all the mem- 
bers who are accustomed to address the 
House delivered their sentiments. 
Among many minor divisions of opin- 
ion, we are happy to find that all the 
speakers, with two or three exceptions, 
concurred in opinion as to the duty ot 
not plunging this country into a state of 
warfare, so long as it can be honourably 
avoided. But with regard to the sen- 
timents entertained respecting the un- 
just aggressions of France, there was no 
diversity of sentiment ; all concurred in 
reprobating, with more or less severity, 
the conduct of that government. ‘The 
debate arose out of a motion of Mr. 
Macdonald’s censuring ministers foi 
not having made the most earnest, sol- 
emn, and vigorous protest against the 
right assumed at Paris and Verona of 
making war on Spain, and the doctrine 
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of the French government, that nations 
can lawfully enjoy civil privileges only 
as a spontaneous grant from kings; as 
well as for advising Spain to alter its 
constitution in order to avert the threat- 
ened invasion. The motion was nega- 
tived by a large majority ; and in its 
place an amendment carried, express- 
ing approbation af the conduct of min- 
isters, and the willingness of the house 
to support his majesty in any measure 
which may be necessary for fulfilling 
the obligations, or vindicating the dig- 
nity of the crown, and maintaining the 
rights and interests of the people.— 
Earl Gray has since, moved in the 
House of Lords for several classes of 
papers ; first, any documents respecting 
the capture of a Spanish ship by a 
French cruizer, while France ,was still 
declaring its pacific disposition : second- 
ly, the proclamation of the provisional 
government of Spain under the patron- 
age of the French government, annul- 
ling all acts done by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment since the restoration of the 
Constitution: thirdly, papers respect- 
ing the sentiments expressed at Verona, 
by Austria, Prussia, and Russia, with 
a view to ascertain how far they might 
be considered parties to the war: and 
fourthly, the comimunications between 
the five powers on the subject, with 
copies of any information transmitted 
to this goverment respecting the object 
ofthe Russian army on the Vistula, the 
Austrian in the Milanese, and the Prus- 
sian on the border next France. The 
papers were not granted; ‘but Lord 
Liverpool stated, that, with regard to 
the seizure of the vessel, the Spanish 
ship was the aggressor, being in fact a 
privateer ; that with regard to the of- 
fensive proclamation, the French gov- 
ernment had disclaimed it; that the en- 
gagements at Verona were only defen- 
sive, and, as respected supporting 
France against Spain, contingent on 
Spain’s attacking France, ‘or offering 
violence to her own royal family, or 
attempting to change the dynasty. The 
assembling of troops by Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, his lordship considered 
to be only meant as a measnre of pre- 
caution which was thought to be called 
for in the present state of the continent. 
We confess that we begin to give little 
credit either to French assertions or to 
disclaimers, on the part of the allied 
powers, of hostile views on the indepen- 
dence of other states. 

Curirt. Ossery. No. 257. 
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The tables of both houses of parlia- 
ment have been covered with petitions 
for bettering the condition, and effect- 
ing the ultimate emancipation of the 
slaves in our West India colonies. 
These petitions have been no less re- 
markable for the weighty and judicious 
manner in which they have been drawn 
up, than for the respectability of their 
signatures. Mr. Buxton brought for- 
ward on the 15th inst. a motion on this 
important subject, in a speech of great 
eloquence, information, and effect. The 
motion was, that “the state of slavery 
is gepugnant to the principles of the 
British Constitation and of the Chris- 
tian religion, and ought to be abolished 
gradually throughout the British Colo- 
nies, with as much‘ expedition as may 
be found consistent with a due regard 
to the well-being of the parties concern- 
ed” This undeniable proposition it 
was his intention to follow up with en- 
actments, which should have for their 
object to put an end to the driving sys- 
tem; to restrain the power of arbitrary 
punishment; to give Sunday to the 
slaves for rest and religious instruction, 
and an equivalent portion of time dur- 
ing the week for cultivating their pro- 
vision grounds; to legalize and protect 
the marriage of slaves; to provide ef- 
fectually for their religious instruction ; 
to make slaves cease to be chattels in 
the eye of the law, and to attach them 
to the island, and, with some modifica- 
tions, to the soil ; to admit their testimo- 
ny, quantum valeat, in courts of justice; 
to throw on the persons claiming the 
services of a Negro the burden of prov- 
mie justice of his claim ; to remove 
alf ‘existing obstructions to manumis- 
sions, and to allow and encourage slaves 
to purchase their own freedom by the 
fruits of their industry, which should be 
secured to them by law; and to give 
liberty to all children born after a cer- 
tain day. In addition to these regula- 
tions, he farther proposed, that no gov- 
ernor, judge, or attorney -general should 
be a slave-owner.—Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. 
Sykes, and other members, spoke 
strongly in favour of the motion. Mr. 
Canning—while he was disposed to 
agree in the propriety of most, if not all, 
the specific measures contemplated by 
Mr. Buxton—objected to the adoptior 
of his motion on account of its abstract 
form, which would seem, he said, to 
justify the demand by theslaves of an 
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immediate and general emancipation ; 
and he proposed the following amend- 
ment in lieu of it: “'That it is expedi- 
ent to adopt effectual and decisive 
measures for ameliorating the condition 
of the slave population in his Majesty’s 
dominions; that through a determined 
and persevering, but at the same time 
judicious and temperate enforcement of 
such measures, this House looks forward 
to a progressive improvement in the 
character of the slave population, such 
as may prepare them for a participation 
in those civil rights and privileges which 
are enjoyed by other classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects: That this House is 
anxious for the accomplishment of that 
purpose at the earliest period which 
shall be compatible with the well-being 
of the slaves themselves, with the safe- 
ty of the colonies, and with a fair and 
uitable consideration of the interests 
o cai gon pd ; and that these res- 
olutions be laid before his Majesty.” 
The speech of Mr. Canning was 
more specific than his resolutions. He 
proposed, he said, to abolish the driving 
system; to put an end altogether to 
those degrading punishments inflicted 
on females ; to give the Sunday wholly 
to the slave, for the purpose of recrea- 
tion, public worship, and religious in- 
struction; and to allow him sufficient 
time besides for the cultivation of his 
provision grounds. He thought also. 
that the slave should have legal security 
for the enjoyment of his property, and 
should have the power of bequest con- 
comitant, if possible, on marriage. He 
agreed as to the propriety of consider- 
ing the question of admitting their evi- 
dence ; and though his mind was not 
made up upon it, he leant to the side of 
admitting it. He felt also that the prac- 
tice of selling slaves under writs of ven- 
ditiont exponas ought, if possible, to be 
abolished. On the subject of emanci- 
pating the children born after a given 
day, he entertained considerable doubts, 
but should be ready to listen to what 
might hereafter be said upon it. He 
abjured the principles of perpetual slave- 
ry. He agreed that slavery must at 
some period be brought to a termina- 
ation in the British Colonies; but he 
was not prepared to say in what time 
that change should take place. As to 
the mode of executing the proposed re- 
forms, he observed, that there were 
certain colonies over which Govern- 
ment exercised a direct legislative con- 
troul. There the action of government 
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would be more free and unembarrassed 
than in colonies having colonial legis- 
latures. What government -did in the 
former would serve as an example to the 
latter; and in this matter we had a 
right to expect from those legislatures a 
full co-operation. Any resistance they 
might shew of a contumacious kind, to 
the wishes of Parliafhent, would form 
a case on which to come to Parliament 
for advice. He concluded with assuring 
the House, that the Government was 
actuated by a desire at the same time to 
redeem the character of the country 
from the maintenance of the state of 
slavery, and to protect also the just 
claims of the colonists respecting a 
species of property which Parliament 
had repeatedly sanctioned and legalized. 

Mr. Buxton and his friends did not 
hesitate to accede to Mr. Canning’s 
amendment, which passed nem. con, 
They expressed at the same time the 
very strongest doubts of the sufficiency 
of any measures which were to depend 
on the frank adoption and efficient co- 
operation of the colonial legislatures ; 
and reserved to themselves the right of 
bringing the matter again and again 
before Paciisensa, even in the present 
session, if it should be deemed right by 
them so to do. 

On reviewing the amount of the 
pledge which, in the resolutions of Mr. 
Canning, has been given on this sub- 
ject, it will be found to differ in no ma- 
terial respect but one from resolutions 
which were formerly ame by Par- 
liament, and which, though so adopted, 
have been productive of no beneficial 
effects whatever. The only material 
point of difference is the recognition of 
the duty of admitting the slaves to 
“ those civil rights and privileges which 
are enjoyed by other classes of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects,”....“at the earliest 
period that may be consistent with the 
welfare of the slaves themselves,” &c. 
And considering the variety of construc- 
tions to which the terms of the resolu- 
tions are liable, they do not, certainly, 
furnish a very satisfactory ground of re- 
liance. The pledge, however, of the 
minister himself, is far more specific. 
He pledges himself to several most 
highly important points; the accom- 
plishment of which would, without 
doubt, produce a happy change in the 
condition of the slaves. But on two 
points of the very highest moment he 
only expresses his doubts, and on some 
others no less momentous he is wholly 
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silent. He doubts, that is to say, as to 
the propriety of freeing the unborn 
children, and also as to the propriety 
of admitting the evidence of slaves in 
courts of justice. He is silent as to the 
removal of the existing restrictions on 
manumission, and the adoption of the 
humane provisions on this subject of 
the Spanish code. He is silent also as 
to removing the enus probandi ina 
question of slave or free, from the al- 
ledged slave to the claimant of his ser- 
vice; and as to preventing the owners 
of slaves from being governors, judges, 
or attorney-generals. And on the im- 
portant subject of marriage he has said 
nothing in the way of pledge.—Still, 
much is gained. The slaves are recog- 
nized as the subject of parliamentary 
care and protection. Their right to 
freedom at some time is distinctly ac- 
knowledged. Facts are clearly admitted 
of the most important bearing, which 
have hitherto not been so distinctly ad- 
mitted, or which were open to dispute : 
for example, the existence of the driv- 
ing system ; the degrading inflictions of 
the cart whip on females; the exclu- 
sion of the slaves from giving evidence ; 
their being chattels in the eye of the 
law; their being without marriage ; 
their being denied Sunday asa day of 
repose and religious observance ; and 
their being unprovided with the means 
of Christian education and instruction. 
Let us be thankful for this material ad- 
vance towards our ultimate object ; and, 
instead of regarding it as a ground for 
relaxing our efforts, let us rather view 
it as a call and an encouragement to re- 
newed and persevering exertions. Be it 
remembered, that though much is ad- 
mitted, and something is promised, 
nothing has yet been done. The ut- 
most vigilance, the most unceasjng ac- 
tivity will be required, not only to pre- 
vent the frustration of the hopes 
that have been given, but to obtain 
Jarger and still more essential conces- 
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sions, until this foul stain on the nation- 
al character shall be finally and forever 
effaced. 

The state of unhappy Ireland has 
come again before Parliament under 
several aspects. On the one side, it is 
most afflicting to witness the continu- 
ance of scenes of bloodshed and terror ; 
and on the other of party spirit, narrow 
prejudices, and even official partialities 
among too many who ought to be the 
guides, examples, and conciliators of 
the poor and ignorant. The continu- 
ance of the Insurrection Act is again 
judged necessary. But what has been 
done as a radical cure for the evils 
which afflict that unhappy country ? 
Whathas been done nationally to raise 
the wretched degraded illiterate people 
of the disturbed districts of that country 
to the rank of civilized, moral, Chris- 
tian beings? But we have not space 
to dilate on the afflicting topic. Our 
readers will find some remarks on it in 
another part of this Number. We re- 
joice to find that the whole question 1s 
beginning to be considered by the re- 
flecting part of the public in its true 
light. Expediency, not less than Chris- 
tianity and philanthropy, points out the 
true remedy—the Bible, and the zeal- 
ous and affectionate inculcation of the 
principles of the Bible, that best guide 
of human actions, that best solace for 
human woes. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
House of Lords, founded on the report 
of the marriage-laws committee. It 
proposes to place marriages by banns 
upon the same footing which they occu- 
pied before the last year’s act; to pro- 
tect marriages by licence by new securi- 
ties, and to render all marriages of 
minors indissoluble after one year from* 
their solemnization. The Committee 
could not agree on any specific provi- 
sions as respects Unitarians and Ro- 
man Catholics. 
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Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Right Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Alexander, 

i of Down and Connor, translated to 
the Bishopric of Meath, vice O’Beirne, de- 
ceased. 

Right Rev. Dr. Richard Mart, Bishop of 
Killaloe and Kilfenora, translated to the 
Bishepric of Down and Connor. 

Rev. Corbet Hue, D. D. to the Deanery 
of the Island of Jersey, vice Dupre, dec. 

Rev. Thomas Rennell, B. D. Grantham 
Australis Prebend in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. St. John Alder, Bedhamptom# R. 
Hants. 

Rev. W. Cecil, Stanton St. Michael's R. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. W. Duthey, Sudborough R. North- 
amptonshire. 

ev. John Hodgson, Kirkwhelpington V. 
Northumberland. 

Rev. J. H. Hunt Weedon Beck V. North- 

am amy a oo p 
eorge Judgson, St. Mary the Great Perp. 
Cor. Canteidee. 

Rev. J. Matthews, Stapleton and Shrew- 
ton V. Hants. ’ 

Rev. George Macfarlan, Shudy Cawps V. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Th@Rev. B. T. Norgate, M. A. Bradwell 
Ash Perpetual Curacy, and also Lecturer of 
Great Ashfield, Suffolk. 

Rev. James Pears, M. A. Charlcombe 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Phear, M. A. Earl Stonham R. 
Suffolk. 


Rev. Dr. Alexander Arbufhnot, Dean o; 
his Majesty's Cathedral Church of St. Cole. 
mon’s Cloyne, promoted to the Bishopric of 
Killaloe and Kalfenora. 

Rev. John , B. D. Censor of Christ 
Church, to a Prebend in Exeter cathedral, 

Rev. J. E. Sabin, Preston Bissett R. 
Bucks. 

J Rev. J. M. Turner, St. Helen's V. Abing- 
on. 

Rev. Wm. Vaux, Rector of Patching in 
Sussex, with Tarrin V. -anexed, to the Rec. 
~ of the latter place, sine cura. 

ev. T. Willatts, East Hatley R. Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Rev. Dr. Maltby, elected Preacher to the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Rev. Thomas Davies, M. A. Chaplain to 
Marquis of Hertford. 

Rev. B. J. Ward, Chaplain to the Ear! 
of Clanwilliam. 

Rev. H. Hubbard, Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Winchester. 

Rev. W. Curtis, Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Oxford. 

Rev. Henry Stebbing, Evening Lecture: 
at St. Mary’s Bungay. 

Rev. J. Matthews, Chaplain to the Bisho; 
of Salisbury. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

Rev. J. Matthews, to hold Stapleford 4 

with that of Shrewton. ~~ 





Auswers to Correspondents. 


Ge, &. 4: As Be 3 Theis 5 A.L.; F.O.R.; and B.X.; are under considera 


tion. 


We fear we canhot promise to find Jgnotus’s Hymn. The notice to which he alludes did 


not refer to his paper. 


.1 member of the church had better consult some friend. 

In reply to several correspondents, we must again state, that our limits do not allow of ow 
announcing new editions of works, or successive numbers of works in parts ; and also 
that we do not insert anonymous or ¢x-parte reviews. 
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